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POSITIVE CONTROL OF ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's Foot out of your 
school. First, use odorless Derma-San Fungicide 
and Germicide for scrubbing, to remove sources 
of infection. Second, use Derma-San in foot- 
baths to eliminate existing infections. Third, 
sprinkle Derma-San Foot Powder into shoes to 
prevent new infections. You'll agree that the 
Derma-San Control System is simple and sure. 


Quick-Change 


Artist 


OW —before the basketball Season 

opens—decide to start your team 

off on a playing surface faster and Safer 

than any you’ve ever had before. Sim. 

ply make a quick change to Seal-O.Say 

and help yourself keep pace with the 
leaders. 


The changeover to Seal-O-San 
quires no expensive labor, no costly 
hand-brushing. For Seal-O-San i 
quickly put on with a mop—so easily 
that many coaches help the member 
of the squad apply it. 


Two, thin, quick-drying coats of 
Seal-O-San applied over a cleaned flo, 
provides a perfect, non-slippery sur 
face for basketball. 


Seal-O-San also guarantees addi 
tional economies, It eliminates costly 
scrubbing. The durable seal keeps din 
on the surface of the floor... permis 
easy removal with a dustless mop... 
cuts a large slice out of maintenane 
costs. 





On Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface 
you can teach your team a speedy 
offense with skillful passing and shoot 
ing. You'll see them master fundamen 
tals and improve footwork. You'll se 
them dribble and pivot with conf 
dence... without danger of seriou 
floor injuries. 


This season follow the path takes 
by 5,500 top-flight coaches and give 
your team more victory power. Puti 
mop-applied Seal-O-San finish on you 
gym floor now and watch your team 
“zip-and-go:’ All through the seasoa 
you'll be glad you chose Seal-O-San 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES IN 
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The Basic American Dilemma 


H. GORDON HULLFISH 


Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


HERE is talk abroad in our land today of another 
war. There are those among us who stir deep 
within the prejudices and hatreds of men in order 

to make their selfish ends prevail. There are many who 
strain against every barrier to take advantage of our 
stockpile of savings, hoping, as they break through the 
restrictions which held our economy within bounds dur- 
ing the war period, that they will somehow outride the 
wave of inflation their acts initiate. There are those 
who deal in the black market under the spell of a 
frantic fear that one less pound of butter will thwart 
their full development. 

There are... there are... But why go on? The 
simple facts of the situation we confront are all too 
familiar. Moreover, they are terrifying facts. We 
know in our hearts, no matter how the familiar argu- 
ments of political man may make the situation appear, 
that men dare not engage in further warfare. The vapor- 
ized bodies of those caught in the holocausts which were 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, along with these vaporized 
cities themselves, provide all the testimony on this score 
that is needed. And, be it noted, no scientists are talk- 
ing in terms of war. Quite the contrary is true. They 
are trying to help us understand that, in this moment 
of our victory, we are at the threshhold of a disaster 
such as our world has never previously known. 

This is a time, as Harold C. Urey has said, to be 
frightened. In Urey’s words, “The explosion of an 
atomic war would smash our(house of) civilization— 
smash it beyond human comprehension.”! It is not our 
privilege today to flirt with selfish gain nor to think ex- 
clusively in personal terms. Nor is it our privilege to 
indulge in the luxury of hate. It has never been ap- 
propriate to build hatred among men, but—and this 
we must remember when Bilboian bursts of bombast 
are loosed among us—at no time before has the whole 
of mankind had such a rendezvous with destiny. We 
are in a tough spot together. We got there through 
the use of cooperative ingenuity in bringing our war 
to a hastened end. We can get out of it no other way 
than the cooperative way. The time is here to stand 
in line for peace, not merely for nylons, If we fail, we 
shall fall towards that foul destiny Hitler visited upon 
so many and held in reserve for all free men. 

It is in such a setting that education takes up its 
task today. There is no escape from this. Education 


A condensation of an address presented at the Midwest 
Convention, Columbus, Ohio, March, 1946. 


“I’m a Frightened Man,” Readers’ Scope, April, 1946, p. 8. 
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is face to face with a world within which events of 
such fearful meaning occur at such a speed that its work 
is almost destined to prove “too little and too late” 
Yet free men must continue to work for freedom. There 
can be no turning back. There can be no passive sitting 
on the bench while we watch others muff the ball. This 
is our game and educators ought to be expected to play 
it with intelligence and with enthusiasm. 

As educators we are also citizens, citizens who have 
a special stake in the form our world is to take. This 
fact gives us distinctive responsibilities as citzens, since 
the character of the world within which we work wil! 
determine the manner of work we may do. If we want 
to build for peace within our schools, we must be im- 
aginative enough, and courage ,us enough, to work ac- 
tively for peace outside of +i: schools. Meanwhile, 
however, we must also teach; and it is here that we 
touch the basic American dilemma most intimately. 
Our heritage tells that the individual is of paramount 
importance in the scheme of things. Individuality, free- 
dom, love of liberty, the right to speak up and to be 
heard, the opportunity to get ahead in terms of one’s 
ingenuity and energy—these are the phrasings which 
bring pride in our heritage to the surface, which sus- 
tain us in those moments when events compel us tu 
state what it is for which we struggle. 

All of this we know, yet we also know that the in- 
dividuality we cherish does not arise within a vacuum. 
The individual has his being within a society and, in- 
deed, he may, in our terms, become an individual only 
as the particular social relationships we value because 
they are democratic relationships are maintained. We 
did not fight a war simply to gain the chance to do as 
we please, though the urge for unrestricted individual 
freedom may properly have risen high within those who 
had to suffer the indignities of actual warfare. The love 
of freedom which led our forebears to their measure of 
“sweat, blood, and tears” did not gain for us, as some 
seem to believe, a burden-free legacy. 

We fought a war to fend off the consequences for us 
and for our world of having prevail the social condi- 
tions Hitler honored. We gained a chance to create the 
social conditions democracy honors. It is here our di- 
lemma arises. We must learn to reconcile the under- 
standable desire for individual freedom with the not- 
so-frequently understood need for control of individual 
desire and purpose. We need now to note well that 
we may lose our heritage of freedom quite as easily by 
insisting upon our right to do as we wish as we may 
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by having it denied us by authoritarian forces. Freedom 
can only be achieved and maintained the hard way, by 
living in terms that are appropriate to its demands. 


T this moment of world crisis the time is at hand 

for sober thought. If we are to hold forth the 
American Dream to the peoples of the world, we shall 
need to be sure that our dream is a reality at home. In- 
deed, so far as education itself is concerned, if we are 
to hold forth the American Dream to the young people 
with whom we wish to share it, we shall need to be 
sure that they experience it in their own living. 

Our problem has taken form throughout our history, 
as Carl Becker has noted, “ruthlessness and humane 
dealing, respect for law and right and disregard of 
them, have run side by side; in almost equal degrees we 
have exhibited the temper of conformity and of revolt, 
the disposition to submit voluntarily to law and custom 
when they serve our purposes and to ignore them when 
they cease to do so.”* It would be comforting if we 
could now line up the evidence to show that one group 
ot our people represented humaneness and generosity, 
whereas another group represented ruthlessness and 


the meaning of the democratic values upon which it is 
founded. Our education should lead to this compre- 
hension. There are no educational objectives which are 
not subsidiary to this covering purpose. Our young peo- 
ple are entitled to know just what it is that their elders 
expect them to honor, even to fight for. 

Unfortunately, our teaching habits tell us that our 
young people will learn, by the direct process of growing 
up among us, what democracy involves. Our habits 
mislead us. Young people grow up with parents and 
teachers who have not themselves realized that the 
quest for the meaning of democracy is a continuing one, 
For them, therefore, ignorance, understanding, preju- 
dice, selfishness, generosity, kindliness, brutality, and 
the like are all caught up indiscriminately within a single 
growing process. Under these circumstances, it is 
ironical, to say the very least, that adults complained 
during the late war because our fighting men, whom 
they had helped to confuse, did not understand what it 
was for which they fought. And further, under these 
circumstances, we must conclude that young people can- 
not learn that which they must learn about our way of 
life in 1946 from schools as they have been conducted 








Education has an important part to play in resolving the conflict between indi- 
vidual freedom and control of individual desire and purpose. 








callousness. But no such simple story can be written. 
The mixed motivation within our heritage is reflected 
in our individual lives. 

Our constant dilemma is this: our generous impulses 
promise to extend democracy in full measure to all, yet 
our more limited impulses deny and restrict. We in- 
sist upon freedom, yet we insist upon our right in a 
selfish moment to do those things that deny freedom 
to others whom, in a more generous moment, we would 
treat with respect. And, more seriously, we mix our 
impulses with such abandon, and on such a low level 
of reflection, that we deny to ourselves through some 
ot our acts the very freedom we seek for ourselves in 
other acts. Despite these paradoxical features of our 
development, it has been our good fortune thus far to 
remain right side up, to keep our democratic growth 
going forward even as some of our impulses lead to 
behavior that retards it. Democracy, fortunately, is 
more than a fair-weather ideal. Yet the condition of 
the world at this moment suggests that men who desire 
to retain their freedom had better rely upon an aggres- 
sive intelligence rather than upon chance. 

Education need not look beyond this fact to locate 
what ought now to be its compelling purpose. The 
teacher as citizen may, and ought, to work for a better 
world now. The teacher in his professional capacity, 
however, has to act upon the assumption that there is a 
future for his world, that what he does with students 
today will make a significant difference within this world 
tomorrow. The difference that we want is beyond de- 
bate. Our portion of the world needs to comprehend 





Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 
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or from the social process as it operates. 


A recent student of mine, a veteran, saying that he 
had “just returned from the most terrifying, wearisome, 
lonesome, and spirit-hungry 25 months that I ever hope 
to experience,” noted the character of the problem be- 
fore us when he wrote: 


I hate intolerance, racial discrimination, and self-righteous- 
ness. A man is not responsible for the accident of his birth. 
But ior some power beyond me I might have been born into 
one of these racial or religious minorities. I saw what such 
policies do to countries and peoples. I saw how they warped 
the minds of men, corrupted the morals of society, cheapened 
the dear, intimate things of family life, destroyed homes, busi- 
nesses, country and life itself. 

As educators subscribing to the democratic philosophy of life, 
we dare not permit intolerance, hate, racial discrimination, and 
self-righteousness to continue to exist ir this country. It is 
our duty to try to solve this problem. I| firmly believe that 
“knowing people” 1s the key tu the solution. 

Perhays tne greatest challenge to democratic education is to 
find a way to know people so that, in a measure, we take them 
on as a part of us and our group. Here, my experience suggests 
to me, we must look for those direct experiences which create 
a thought-provoking and feeling situation. Social osmosis, we 
must remember, between differing social, economic, national, 
and racial groups does not take place by mere physical prox- 
imity. Democratic education means a widening of the 
group one is interested in. Ideally, one’s group should grow to 
include all people, no matter what their nationality, race, eco- 
nomic, or social status. 


Not all who saw service achieved this level of in- 
sight, yet we may be sure that the reaction of this one 
soldier is not an isolated case. There is a growing tol- 
erance in our land, and this despite the fact that the 
professional distributors of hate extend themselves to 
counter it. The latter, however, cannot be ignored. 
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They might succeed. Indeed, they will in direct rela- 
tionship to the failure of our schools to help young 
people work out, through their associated living, the 
standards upon which they may create a democratic life. 
As our soldier has put it: “. .. we must look for those 
direct experiences which create a thought-provoking 
and feeling situation. Social osmosis, we must remember, 
between differing social, economic, national, and racial 
groups does not take place by mere physical proximity.” 

I find this thesis documented (or, if you think it 
more accurate, “I find confirming testimony”) every 
time I ask the senior student in our College of Educa- 
tion to examine critically what he believes. He admits, 
first of all, that his beliefs were established through his 
early associations in home and in community. As he 
analyzes their history he seldom discovers the school, 
unless it is at the college level, disturbing his beliefs one 
way or another, though on occasion the atmosphere of 
the school confirms tacitly what the community has al- 
ready, as one student recently put it, “bred into the 
bone.” He does discover, however, that experience, 
with individuals or with groups, is a decisive factor in 
bringing about change in belief, whether this change is in 
the direction of what we may call “good” or designate 
as “bad.” The details of the picture shift student by 
student, but the general pattern remains. Intimate and 
personal experience, not the formal work of the school, 
has been the crucial factor in the creation, and in the 
reconstruction, of the beliefs they hold. 


LL of the evidence points to the fact that educa- 

tion should deliberately organize situations within 
which the student may have a critically discriminating 
experience with others. Our young people should not 
be left at the mercy of chance. If we remain insensitive 
to this: problem, we shall remain insensitive to the cen- 
tral need of our day, namely, the creation of shared ex- 
periences within which the allegiance of individuals is 
given to the common good and within which each in- 
dividual is respected in the simplest and most honest 
terms that respect can be given, just because each is a 
fellow human. We need to be quite honest with our- 
selves-at this point. Our present adult world gives the 
youngster but partial guidance; and, more seriously, 
its guidance is hit-and-miss at best. A school which 
ignores this fact is a poor servant of democracy. 

If we start with the notion that each individual is 
entitled to respect simply because he is a fellow human, 
we may build our respect and understanding out from 
there through the further recognition that each indivi- 
dual has his own distinctive contribution to make to 
our common enterprise of so improving life that all men 
may be free men. Race, religion, economic status— 
these are all incidents that are irrelevant to the main 
business at hand. This is a point that all who have 
worked in the field of physical education know in their 
hearts, however much, in some instances, their habitual 
responses which are rooted in their prejudices may 
cause them to withhold acknowledgment. <A Hitler 
could deny a greeting to a Jesse Owens, but not even 
Hitler could, by this act, wipe out the iact of his achieve- 
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ment. We are no less stupid than Hitler, when we 
permit our prejudices to ride roughshod over the simple 
facts of life. And the simplest fact, in this connection, 
is this: no one group of human beings has the right, by 
virtue of qualities peculiar to the group at birth, to 
place a ceiling upon the development of other human 
beings. 

We discover, therefore, as we carry our thinking 
forward, that we must come to respect the act through 
which individuality is developed. This act is a coopera. 
tive one. Individuality does not exist, and cannot come 
to flower, in a perpetual isolation ward. Ours js a 
social existence, yearn as we may to escape this fact, 
and the major question before mankind today is what 
manner of social relationships to build. Our answer has 
been “democratic relationships” and, I am convinced, 
this is what our answer must continue to be. But we 
dare not make the answer casually. We dare not make 
it without full readiness to stand committed to the con- 
sequences it has for the forthright reconstruction of our 
ways of living. Do we respect individuality, do we re. 
spect the cooperative act, when we limit the sports, let 
us say, within which individuals whose color is “wrong” 
may participate? Is it not possible that there might 
have been greater individual basketball stars in the 
Western Conference, to take but a single case, had the 
negro been welcomed by the coaches? Is it not possible, 
indeed, that there might have been greater teams? And 
is it not simple mockery in a democratic world to have 
a situation before us which prompts these questions? 

If my questions seem to suggest that physical educa- 
tion is in some way a unique sinner in our democratic 
world, this, of course, is but the accident of my effort 
to communicate with the reader. As a matter of simple 
fact, day in and day out, the physical educator does 
create experiences which call upon all, quite without 
regard to anything more than what each has to con- 
tribute, to take part in common endeavor. Moreover, 
his activities illustrate the potentially great opportunity 
which lies before us in education to solve the dilemma 
which confronts us. Respect for individuality in his 


field means that each person is looked upon as a dis“ 


tinctive performer, one whose strengths should be ex- 
tended and whose weaknesses should be overcome. As 
an individual he is worthy of all the attention his par- 
ticular capacities require, and the capacities are not clas- 
sifiable in terms of nationality, of race, of religion, or 
of economic status. But, and this is what we as a peo- 
ple must also learn, respect for the cooperative act as 
the act through which the greatest measure of shared 
individuality may be developed, places normal restric- 
tions upon the extent to which each may express him- 
self. 

A team cannot be a team if a Gentile back will not pass 
to a Jewish end, if a Catholic tackle will not go down 
field on a Protestant punt, if the boy from the “right” 
side of the railroad tracks will not block for a boy from 
the “wrong” side of these same tracks, if a white center 
will not pass the ball when the play calls for a negro 
back to handle it—a team, in short, is a team only when 

(Continued on Page 634) 
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~ Guidance in Education 


| for Leisure 


ELIZABETH E. MAY 


Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


OOD College is putting new emphasis on guid- 
ance in education for leisure this year. Faculty 
members realize that students need more than 
an opportunity to choose from a varied group of activ- 
ities; they need guidance in mapping out a broad four- 
year program of leisure-time education tailored to suit 
individual needs. The new emphasis on developing in- 
terests and skills that carry over into leisure time was 
prompted by letters such as these from Hood alumnae: 


It was fine to be president of the riding club while I was in 
college, but now that I am the wife of a minister in a small 





town I have no opportunity for riding. I wish I had spert a 
little more time on tennis, so that I could be a better match 
for my husband. 


Of course I enjoyed being the college tennis champion, but, 
in the community where I am teaching, winter holds on for at 
least five months of the year. This means only a little time in 
early fall and late spring when I can play my favorite game. 
It's hard to find a winter sport where I can really have fun. I 
don’t enjoy being a “dub” especially since I know what it is 
like to be a “star.” I wish I had learned to do something 
well besides tennis! 

I spent as little time as possible at college on any extra- 
curricular activity outside of dramatics. Now I have my own 
home and have been asked to lead a scout troop. We have 
fun of course with dramatics, but I feel lost when it comes to 
leadership in games or music or crafts or sports. 


The guidance program in education for leisure has 
already begun with Hood freshmen as a part of their 
orientation course. Here are five questions used in 
student discussions which resulted in a lively interest 
in self-appraisal of leisure-time skills and in the long- 
time planning of individual programs. 


1. How broad are my leisure-time interests? 

Students were encouraged to list a number of general 
headings such as sports, music, and dancing, and then 
fill in specific activities. The discussion gave an excel- 
lent opportunity for overcoming the inclination to think 
mainly of outdoor sports as leisure-time interests. 
Activities were listed on the blackboard and later mim- 
eographed as a check sheet. The fact that students pre- 
pared their own list stimulated far more interest than 
if they had been presented with a ready-made list. Here 
is the result of the initial discussion.* 

Active Games and Sports—archery, badminton, bas- 
ketball, bicycle riding, canoeing, fishing, golf, hiking, 
hockey, horseback riding, horseshoes, ice skating, swim- 


C—O 


*A sample check list is available from the author on request. 
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ming, table tennis, tennis, volleyball, others. 

Arts and Crafts—carving, cooking, etching, knitting, 
painting, photography, sewing, weaving, others. 

Collecting—antiques, books, coins, dolls, stamps, 
others. 

Dancing—country dancing, modern dancing, social 
dancing, others. 

Drama Activities—acting, costume design, directing, 
make-up, play reading, story telling, others. 

Music—chorus, listening; classical, listening; popu- 
lar, orchestra or band, piano, vocal, others. 





Nature Study—birds, flowers, gardening, insects, 
minerals, stars, others. 
Reading—biography, children’s literature, fiction, 


foreign language study, history, philosophy, poetry, 
travel, others. 

Table Games—bridge, checkers, chess, others. 

Writing—creative writing, feature articles, others. 

2. Am I good company for myself? 

A fruitful discussion was built around activities each 
individual can carry on alone with satisfaction, in winter 
or summer, indoors or outdoors, and in rain or sun- 
shine. Students agreed that too many people “hate to 
be alone” because they lack inner resources. The activ- 
ities outlined in the initial discussion served as a good 
check list. 

3. Am I good company for others? 

The importance of developing a broad basis for com- 
panionship with people in various age groups furnished 
the central thought for another worthwhile discussion. 
Emphasis was placed on the value of‘shared interests 
as the foundation for understanding and companionship 
between parents and children, between friends in gen- 
eral and as a sound basis for marriage. 

The need for common interests with individuals in 
the various age groups was a new idea to some students. 
Those who had known the satisfaction of sharing inter- 
ests with their own parents appreciated the importance 
of a continuity of common interests as a basis for under- 
standing. They agreed that disciplinary problems and 
conflicts between parents and children are minimized 
in situations where parents and children are good 
friends and really enjoy doing things together. 

The value of a discussion of a broad comradeship as 
a basis for marriage was well illustrated in a conference 
the writer had, in a former teaching experience, with a 

(Continued on Page 637) 
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Tuesday, 
April 22 





| 
| 9:30-12:00: 
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| 9 :3)-12 :00: 

| 


~$:00-12:00: 
9 :00-12:00: 


Merning 


Board of Directors. 
Board of Directors. 


Registration. 
Visitation of local programs. 
Pre-convention meetings of any sections, committees, and 
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7:15- 8:45: 
8 :00-12 :00: 
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9 :30-12:00: 
| 
| 
| 
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0:15-12:00: 


Board of Directors. 


Breakfast meetings as desired. 
Registration. 


Second General Session, president-elect and the three 


divisional vice presidents. 


Workshop, Health Education Division. 
Workshop, Physical Education -Division. 
Workshop, Recreation Division. 


12:15-1 “30° 





Luncheon 


3o0ard of Directors, 


12:00-1:15: Pre-convention 
luncheons as desired. 


12:00-1:15 y School an d 


reunion luncheons. 


es 


college 
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0:15-12:00: Workshop, General Problems. | 
Wednesday, 7: Breakfast meetings as desired. | 12:00-1:15: Luncheon of host 
April 23 7:15- 9:00: Breakfast meeting of state, district, and national officers, | state association. 
| sponsored by the Northwest District Association. | 12:00-1:15: Informal luncheons 
| 8:00-12:00: Registration. as desired. 
| 9 :00-11:30: Workshop, Health Education Division. 
| 9:00-11:30: Workshop, Physical Education Division. 
| 9 :00-11:30: Workshop, Recreation Division. | 
| Business sessions in all three divisional meetings. 
| 9 :00-11:30: Workshop, General Problems. 
Thursday, | 8:00: All-day recreational excursion to San Juan Islands and Victoria. | Boat trip. 
April 24 | 
Friday, | 7:15- 8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. (12:00-1:15: District association 
April 25 | 8:00-12:00: Registration. | Juncheons, 
| 9:00-12:00: Board of Directors meeting and inspection of exhibits. | 
9 :00-10:30: Section meetings and business sessions—Measurement and 
Evaluation, Professional Education, City Directors, Aquatics. 
| 10:45-12:15: Section meetings and business sessions—Health Instruc- 
| tion, School Nursing, Women’s Athletics. All sections of Recreation 
Division in one meeting. 
Saturday, 7:15- 8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 
April 26 | 8:00-12:00: Registration. 
8:00- 9:00: Meeting of all new officers of sections and divisions. 
9:00-10:00: Fifth General Session, general education. 
| 10:15-12:15: Meeting of Men’s Athletic Section and business meeting. | 
| 10:15-12:15: Dance demonstration. 
| 
| 
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District Cooperating 


Cooperating Hotels 


OUTLINE 


and Northwest District Association 


Seattle 





Afternoon 





2:00-5:30: Board of Directors. 





1:30-6:00: Board of Directors. 


Evening 


7 :30-10:30: Board of Directors. 








1:00-6:00: Registration. 
1:30-5:00: Presentation of problems by professional 


leaders. 
1:00-6:00: Visitation of local programs. 
1:30-5:45: Pre-convention meetings of any sections, 


committees, and affiliated organizations. 


6 :00-7 :45: 


leges, 


Dinner meetings as 


desired by schools and col- 
sections, 
and affiliated organizations. 


committees, 


| 


8:00-10:00: Official opening session, 
awards, and address on general edu- 
cation. 

10 :00-10:30: 

10:15- 1:00: 





Informal reception. 
Dancing. 





1:00-6:00: Registration. 


6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as! 8:00-10:00: Third General Session, 


program for veterans and a demon- 
stration of folk dancing. 
10:15- 1:00: Dancing. 





1:30-3:00: Section meetings and business sessions— 
College and University Physical Education for Men, 
College and University Physical Education for 


School Physical Education, Mental Health, Nutri- 
tion Education. 

3:15-5:45: Section meetings and business sessions— 
Dance, Intramural Athletics, Safety Education, 
Therapeutics, Dental Health, School Physicians. 





Boat trip. 





1:00-6:00: Registration. 

1:30-3:00: Section meetings and business sessions— 
Student, Research, Professional and Public Rela- 
tions, Elementary Schools. 

3:15-5:00: All-convention session on body mechanics. 
3:15-5:00: Representative Assembly of AAHPER. 





1:30-3:20: Summary General Session, “The Plan of 
. Action,” president-elect and the three divisional vice 
presidents. 
3:20-3:30: 
3:45-6:30: 


Official closing of convention. 
New Board of Directors. 








Women, Public School Physical Education, Private | 


desired by any group. 


1:30-5:15: Workshop, Health Education Division. desired by any group. 
1:30-5:15: Workshop, Physical Education Division. | 6:30-7:45: All-convention vis- | 
1:30-5:15: Workshop, Recreation Division. ual education session. (Motion 
1:30-5:15: Workshop, General Problems. pictures) 

| 
1:00-6:00: Registration. 6:30-7:45: Dinner meetings as 








8 :00- 9:30: Fourth General Session, 
open to the public. 
9:30- 1:00: Free. 





Boat trip and banquet at the 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 


Boat trip. Dancing. 





6 :30-7 :45: 
desired. 


Dinner meetings as 





8 :00-10:00:All-Convention demonstra- 
tion sponsored by Seattle public 
schools. 


10:00- 1:00: Free. 











Note: Registration, visitation of exhibits, and lobby consultation are 
scheduled throughout the convention. 

It will be the aim to have all sessions conducted by enthusiastic and 
efficient presiding chairmen with good resource leaders, cooperative dis- 
cussants, consultants, and recorders. 

It will be the aim also to have participants on the programs represent, 
whenever possible, both sexes; all teaching levels, elementary, secondary, 
college and university, adult; and different fields of interests, health 
education, physical education, recreation, safety education, and athletics. 

The APRIL issue of the Journal will include the detailed con- 
vention program. 
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The Inter-American Public 


Health Training Program 


CHARLES E. SHEPARD 


Senior Surgeon (R) U. S. Public Health Service 
Former Director, Training Division 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 

Washington, D. C. 


URING the war years, there emerged a new spirit 

of cooperation between the United States and its 

Latin-American neighbors. This was required for 
mutual protection of human and natural resources 
against common enemies of the hemisphere. The govern- 
ment of the United States encouraged these efforts by 
the establishment of a war emergency agency known 
as the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. The promotion of basic economy and public 
health in the countries to the south became an important 
part of this program. The development of these enter- 
prises became a function of the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. Desirability of training public health 
workers from other American republics early became 
evident and this program has been carried by the Train- 
ing Division of the Institute. 

The promotion of public health facilities was an ur- 
gent requisite for the strategic and economic defense of 
the hemisphere. In face of threatened invasion, it became 
a matter of military urgency to improve sanitary condi- 
tions in areas surrounding hemispheric Army and Navy 
bases, to provide safe water supplies to troops and to 
control endemic diseases in and near these camps and 
in areas where vital materials were being produced. 
Since the supply of many important materials had been 
cut off by severance of commerce from the far east and 
since many of these materials could be produced in the 
central and south American countries, it became im- 
mediately necessary to preserve the health of workers 
in these countries who were engaged in producing these 
much needed supplies. Maximum output of these ma- 
terials was contingent upon the physical fitness of the 
workers. 

Operating units of this mutual assistance program are 
the cooperative public health services or “Servicios” 
set up in the individual countries which are operated 
jointly by the field workers of the Institute and by rep- 
resentatives of the respective national governments, The 
purpose of the Servicios is to help to introduce modern 
and efficient public health methods through the estab- 
lishment of health centers, dispensaries, and sanitary 
engineering facilities. At first, these programs operated 
only in places of most strategic value to the war effort 
but later they have been expanded to include many 





The author is at present at 2002 Tasso St., Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 
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other communities where public health work was mog 
needed. Nineteen republics, including the United States 
are involved in these cooperative ventures. Most-of 
the field programs began in 1942 and_ most agreements 
have been extended to 1948. In the original agree. 
ments, the United States contributed a larger share thay 
the other countries but as these agreements were ex. 
tended, other governments contributed more than the 
United States whose part in expenditures is diminishing 
progressively to the point where other governments will 
give full support. 

As health centers and other public health facilities in 
the Latin-American countries began to develop through 
the Servicios, it became apparent that the number of 
our own technicians who could be assigned to the pro- 
grams would be insufficient to guarantee proper oper- 
ation and that there could be no hope of continuity of 
program beyond the end of the war when our tech 
nicians would be withdrawn. The only solution to this 
problem was to establish a program for training na 
tionals who could eventually take over facilities tempor- 
arily operated by public health workers from the United 
States. Our government provided funds forsthis par- 
ticular purpose and training activities within the United 





States became the function of the Training Division of 
the Institute. 


T is estimated that more than 700 workers from the 
Latin-American countries will have completed trait- 
ing in the various specialties of public health within the 
United States when the training program is concluded 
in 1948. Most of these trainees attend schools of publi 
health or sanitary engineering but others receive trait 


ing in nursing, laboratory technique, tuberculosis and] 


venereal disease control, and in health education. Spe 
cial programs have been arranged for groups of students 
in health education, public health dentistry, medical 
social work, and hospital administration. This expert 
ence has taught us much about the handling of personal 
and professional problems of students from other cout 
tries during their visits to the United States. 
Candidates for fellowships are selected by consulta 
tion between the field workers of the Institute and the 
health authorities of the respective countries. Criteria 
determining selection include the professional attait- 
ments and experience of the applicant, potential talent 
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Sometimes war has its good points. Among other things it has produced the first 
international experiment in the training of health educators. 








in his special field, qualities of leadership and teaching 
ability and interest in the welfare of his country. Se- 
lection is based also on specific public needs of the 
country. For instance, in Haiti, special attention has 
heen given to the strengthening of malaria and yaws 
control. In Peru, emphasis has been placed on the de- 
velopment of health centers in Lima and in the moun- 
tain districts. Chile is one of the few American coun- 
tries not plagued by tropical disease but its people suffer 
an exceedingly high death rate from tuberculosis. Con- 
sequently, most of the trainees from Chile have been 
given opportunities to observe tuberculosis control pro- 
grams. Emphasis on tuberculosis and venereal control 
has governed the training of candidates from Mexico 
where campaigns were already under way to suppress 
these diseases along the international border. 

Each candidate under this training program remains 
in the United States for approximately one year. This 
ysually includes a period of English instruction, then 
the equivalent of one academic year either in a school 
of public health, a laboratory, or health department and 
finally a short period of actual work or observation in 
his special field. Every detail of this program for each 
individual is planned in advance by the Director of 
the Training Division and is worked out to meet the 
approval of the trainee and his public health sponsors in 
the United States. Arrangements include plane and 
railroad reservations, hotel accommodations, monthly 
living stipends, tuition fees, and costs of professional 
books. Trainees are visited at regular intervals and 
send regular reports on their progress and personal 
problems to the Director. Since one of the purposes of 
the program is to promote good will, it has seemed 
desirable to see that everything possible is done for the 
comfort of these visitors. 

It became apparent early that provision be made for 
the training of health educators. The building and 
operation of public health programs in these countries 
was sure to perish unless they received the continuous 
support of the people through public health education. 
The Institute soon became a clearing house for health 
education materials and techniques which were proving 
useful in the field and every effort was made to en- 
courage existing health education agencies and to pro- 
mote these agencies in countries whefe none existed. 
It appeared desirable also to provide training in this 
country for their health education personnel. 

Exploration of health education facilities in the other 
American republics soon revealed some rather unique 
progress both in health departments and in the schools. 
In some instances there was excellent integration be- 
tween school and public health education since the min- 
istries of health and education were combined. In other 
countries, very little was being accomplished either by 
governments or by schools. Progress in health education 
in some of the republics to the south was being ob- 
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structed by lack of trained personnel and it was decided 
to arrange a special training program in this country 
for a small group of candidates in both public health 
and school health education. 

Field representatives in the Servicios were asked to 
select promising candidates in this field and plans for 
their reception were set into motion in the Washington 
office. In June, 1944, sixteen candidates from fourteen 
countries who were all enthusiastic and prepared for 
this first international experiment in the training of 
health educators, arrived in Washington. Detailed ar- 
rangements for their diplomatic clearance, subsistence, 
hotel reservations, travel, and study were made by the 
staff of the Training Division. Each guest was met in 
Washington, was escorted to his hotel, and was brought 
to the Institute offices. Here he met the Coordinator 
or his representative and the Director of the Training 
Division with whom he discussed the specific prob- 
lems in his field and his desires for study. Details of his 
program were discussed and his ability to grasp English 
was determined. It was found that most of these peo- 
ple spoke some English but that further language in- 
struction was essential to the success of any professional 
study. For this purpose, the group was sent to the 
English Language Institute at the University of Mich- 
gan. 

Unique and highly satisfactory methods are used at 
the English Institute. Aided by modern pedagogical 
methods including voice recordings and motion pic- 
tures, the progress in picking up a new language is 
remarkably rapid. After school hours the students and 
instructors move to the English House, a roomy and 
rambling structure with a comfortable and homelike 
atmosphere. English House serves as an adopted home 
for many of the Latin-American students registered in 
the University and is the gathering center for exchange 
of news from home. English only is spoken on the 
main floor. Mealtime is a social event and menus are 
the product of culinary compromise in meeting the 
tastes of two continents. It is also the center of recre- 
ational interests where the songs and games of various 
countries are mingled. After two months of this con- 
centration and social orientation the student from an- 
other country is usually ready to proceed with his pro- 
fessional studies. 

The group of health educators was visited in Ann 
Arbor by a member of the Washington office staff who 
discussed with each one his particular interests and the 
health education problems of his own country. Since 
this staff member was later to assist in the instructional 
program, the discussion aided in shaping the profes- 
sional curriculum. Arrangements had been made, mean- 
while, with Dr. Walter Brown, Dean of the School of 
Public Health at the University of California. to accept 
this group and at the end of two months at Ann Arbor 

(Continued on Page 636) 



























































process of human growth and development ; 

rather it has been the natural habitat of man in 
his upper climb in civilization. The recent emphasis and 
interest on it and the desire to return to some of the 
elements of simple living is a result of a highly mechan- 
ized and industrialized society. Education is primarily 
concerned with providing direct learning experiences 
for the whole individual living in a total community. 
Where those learning experiences are provided is a 
matter that needs much consideration, because Ameri- 
can education has tended to place formalized instruction 
in the classroom. The objectives of education are pro- 
found and are accepted without much question, but the 
techniques of providing the learning experiences need 
much exploration. In an attempt to find where learning 
best takes place, many educators now feel that the out- 
doors provides a great laboratory for some of the best 
learnings. For one reason, it provides a contact with 
reality and makes learning by doing easier to accom- 
plish. There are many avenues to outdoor education, 
and it is evident that many schools have made extensive 
use of the outdoors for various types of learning ex- 
periences. Field trips are not new to science classes, and 
excursions are becoming increasingly popular. School 
farms, gardens, and forests, are found in some com- 
munities. One of the most recent positive approaches to 
this great outdoor field of learning is school camping, 
and this article proposes to deal largely with that phase 
of outdoor education. 


+ ene living is not a new concept in the 


School Camping 
Camping in America is not new. Its values are recog- 
nized and its pleasures enjoyed by hosts of youths and 
adults. Some states have hundreds of camps, public 
and private, designed to achieve a great variety of ob- 
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Education Goes 
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By 
JULIAN W. SMITH 


Department of Public Instruction 
Lansing, Michigan 


jectives. Some fine work is being done with youth 
private camps, public camps, and others operated by 
social agencies. Some provide a varied program ¢ 
physical events, nature and crafts, and other activities 
while some are designed for specific purposes, such a 
music, religious training, recreation, athletics, and num. 
erous other specialties. In some states, much emphasis 
is placed upon group camping on public lands, availabk 
to citizens who avail themselves of the opportunity, 
Recognizing that many worthwhile aims are achieve 
for those who have the opportunity to camp, only; 
small percentage of the boys and girls in America.ay 
included, the figure commonly quoted being five percent 

Many educators now feel that school camping shoul 
be a part of the regular school program, because it ca 
provide learning experiences in the outdoors whic 
can best be done there, and in some cases, which ca 
only be done outside of the classroom. Many of th 
learning experiences through camping are recognize 
by the public because of the large number of camp 
already in existence, and among those frequently me 
tioned are (1) healthful living, (2) social living, (3) 
nature study, and (4) recreation. Not all of these e- 
periences are common to all the camping that is being 
done, and in many cases, general educational objective 
are only incidental. If, then, there are those things tha 
can best be learned in a camping situation, all student 
should have the opportunity to camp. Camping, there 
fore, should be a part of the public education, differett 


from patterns in existing camps in two respects—corg 


tent of program, and the availability of camping to d 
children. It should be recognized that there are matj 
ways of providing camping experiences.: Among thet 
are day camping, summer camping, outpost camping 
travel, or excursion camping, and year-round camping 
which may include several of the other types. Ther 
is not one pattern that all schools should adopt, bi 
rather, it is a case of fitting outdoor living experienct 
into the curriculum of the local school. It is cle 
also that school staffs should study the local community 
school program, in view of doing the things at catlj 
that can best be done there, and in providing facilitié 
to meet the program needs. School camping, thet 
will have several patterns, some will find camps thé 
can be made available by gifts, lease, or loan, othe 
will use existing school forests or other acreages ownel 
by the school district, some will desire to purchase sité 
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while many will use existing community resources, such 
as parks, recreation areas, and state lands. 

School camping in the United States has not been 
extensive as yet. There are local school camping pro- 
grams found in several states, and in a few cases, state 
programs are under consideration. In Michigan, year- 
around school camping, as a part of the total school pro- 
gram has been done in several communities through the 
work and cooperation of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
The schools in these communities, with the cooperation 
of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in providing facilities, 
finance, and leadership, have carried out extensive 
camping where the children of selected grades, with 
their teachers, have spent two weeks at camp. In some 
cases, schools of an entire county have participated with 
the camp operated on a twelve months’ basis. The gen- 
eral pattern has been for the teacher and her students 
to go to camp for a two-week period, leaving books and 
classroom procedure behind, and exploring together the 
outdoors and the problems of living together in the 
camp. Careful planning is done with parents, students, 
and teachers before going to camp, with a careful fol- 
low-up in the postcamp period. A central camp staff is 
provided by the camp board, in addition to the regular 
classroom teachers who accompany the students to 
camp. School camping during the past few years in 
Michigan has included both elementary and secondary 
school groups, the most recent programs being for the 
fifth and sixth grades. Some other schools have oper- 
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(Photos courtesy Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan) 


ated camps during a summer period or have provided 
day camping for younger children in the country at 
large. In Iron County, the schools and several youth 
agencies joined in a camping venture this summer at 
Indian Lake, where a most successful educational camp- 
ing program served nearly 500 boys and girls. San 
Diego County, California, is one of the most recent 
school camping programs to be established. The ex- 
perience in school camping thus far has indicated cer- 
tain directions educationally that the programs take. 
The areas in which camping seems to provide rather 
unique experiences are learning to live together, health- 
ful living, work experience, science, and recreational 
skills. In addition, a great many other functional learn- 
ing experiences are involved, many of which supple- 
ment the work done in the classroom and the home. 
If camping is to make its greatest contribution, the 
whole program must be kept flexible and uninstitution- 
alized, with learning through the small group process, 
with extended opportunities for student-counsellor plan- 
ning. The programs should make the greatest use of 
the outdoors, involving the natural sciences and 
an appreciation of the significance of the natural re- 
sources and their wise use. Camping should offer a 
realistic approach to conservation education. Nowhere 
in education would the child have a better opportunity 
to develop an appreciation of the soil and the other 
natural resources, a feeling for their meaning and 
worth, and a growing sense of responsibility for their 
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Those things which can best be done in 


wise use. 
school and on the playground should not be included in 
the school camping program, which eventually must be 
included in the budget of public education. 


Teacher Training 


One of the important problems of camping and out- 
door education is the pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers. Teaching in the outdoors calls for dif- 
ferent approaches, techniques, and methods unknown 
to many classroom teachers. Living with children at 
camp 24 hours a day also indicates a different set of 
qualifications and training for the public school teacher. 
Some excellent training is already being done in 
National Life Camps. In Michigan, Western Michigan 
College is operating a camp which provides camping 
for those who elect to take it, and more recently, 
Northern Michigan College has participated in a sum- 
mer camp session in cooperation with che schools of 
Iron County. St. Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek, 
in cooperation with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, has 
provided short-time scholarships for teachers and col- 
lege students. Other colleges and universities through- 
out the country offer camping courses, but in many 
instances, actual camping experience and counselling 
is not a part of the courses. College courses in human 
growth and development might well find the school 
camp, where children live and learn 24 hours a day, as 
the fine laboratory for teacher training. School admin- 
istrators will be faced with a difficult problem of select- 
ing teachers with some experience in camping, and 
then instituting a plan of in-service training for a school 
camping program. State Departments of Education, in 
cooperation with colleges and universities, will need to 
give immediate attention to this rather new and promis- 
ing phase of teacher education. 


Facilities 
Reference has already been made to the fact that 
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school camping facilities should be planned and pro 
vided in accordance with the program to be attempted 
It is safe to say that public schools will need to begi 


with simple facilities designed to make the greaty§ 


possible use of the outdoors, utilizing the work ani 
planning of students in construction as a part of wor 
experience, and the development of woodcraft and ski 
and at the same time, providing a safe and healthfy 
living environment. Schools that use public lands wil 
need to work closely with state conservation authoritig 
in the establishment of policies with respect to the us 
of the land, use of buildings, and equipment already 
available, and inclusion of opportunities for extensive 
experiences in the wise use of resources, such as sil 
conservation, planting trees, game management, wate 
use and control, and many other activities. 

Day camping and summer camping can be done wit 
a minimum amount of equipment and _ facilities, bi 
year-around camping will require long-time planning 
It may be safe to say that the school camp which takts 
its place in the community educational program ha 
not yet been constructed. 


Legislation and Organization 


Enabling legislation is needed in most states to ptt 
mit school districts to acquire, equip, and maintain th 
necessary facilities to operate a camping program ast 
part of the regular school program. Michigan and Net 
York already have specific camping laws, while Cal 
fornia and several other states have school and rectté: 
tion laws which would give similar authority to schook 
A Michigan law was passed in 1945, and camping § 
now being considered by many schools. , It would k 
advisable for those states contemplating such legislé 
tion to plan laws which will enable camping to becom 
a regular part of the schools’ educational program, ft 
ting into the present structure and organization of stat 

(Continued on Page 630) 
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The Shortage of 


JANE FOX 


Indiana University 





Davce Teachers 


y 


Bloomington, Indiana 


LAMENT we hear all too frequently is, “We are 

looking for a dance teacher and are unable to 

find one.”” Administrators both in public schools 
and colleges cannot find persons adequately trained in 
dance. Major departments of physical education are 
concerned because they are not training graduates 
equipped to carry on a well-rounded program of dance 
activities. These same departments are also concerned 
because the majority of students entering the profession 
have had little or no background in rhythmic training ; 
hence, they have little ability or interest. 

These are serious questions which are offered for con- 
sideration, and major departments of physical educa- 
tion might well ask where they have failed. Is the ac- 
ceptance of dance as a part of the physical education pro- 
gram really wholehearted? Is adequate time allowed 
for the training of students in the many forms of dance 
in order that they may feel confident to organize and 
carry on a continuing program? Is the limited time al- 
lowed used to best advantage? 

Dance training, as it is now set up, is an integral part 
of the physical education department in the majority of 
colleges and universities. Whether or not it remains 
there depends on (1) the ability of the department to 
create the kind of atmosphere in which all the dance 
activities may thrive, (2) the imaginative leadership 
and understanding of the faculty, and (3) the willing- 
ness of the department to make some compromises in 
the major training program. 

At present, dance on all levels is taught on the same 
basis as other physical education activities. There is 
little or no recognition of the fact that day-to-day teach- 
ing is a creative process in which the teacher and stu- 
dents share alike. This fact makes necessary constant 
revision, adaptation, and manipulation of material which 
calls forth all the skill at the teacher’s command. Are 
we not concerned that this creative activity has a justi- 
fable place in the program? Do we not recognize the 
necessity for some adjustment in program schedules so 
that there is opportunity and time for planning? Do we 
not realize that the instructor must develop his own 
creative work in order to maintain a fresh point of view? 

The process of teaching dance creatively requires 
constant evaluation of methods and materials with em- 
phasis on leading the student to think creatively. Stu- 
dents do not create in a vacuum. For the most part, 
they do not make good compositions without training. 
It is the business of the teacher to stimulate their imag- 
inations to reach heights which they could not have at- 
tained unaided, and in order to provide the necessary 
stimulation for his students, the teacher must be given 
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time to refresh his own background. 

The dance has its own values apart from those of 
physical development, values which are coordinate with 
music, dance, poetry, and the plastic arts. If we believe 
that physical education is concerned not only with ex- 
ercise, but with the integration of the individual, we 
must not fail to do our share towards providing a suit- 
able atmosphere in order that this important phase of 
education may develop. If we do not make this pro- 
vision, we shall be forced to admit that the presence of 
this creative activity in our midst is an incongruity, 


O far, the discussion has centered upon modern 
dance, not because it is the only type of dance, but 
because it is the form which has suffered most from 
misunderstanding. A thorough background in dance 
and a well-rounded program would include not only 
modern, but folk, social, and American country dance. 
The teacher in an educational institution should have 
the kind of training which will include all these divisions 
of the rhythmic program. All the aspects may be taught 
creatively and imaginatively. They may be related and 
integrated so that neither student nor teacher feels any 
hesitation in proceeding from one to the other. 
Repeatedly the statement is made that, in general, 
majors in physical education are not interested in dance, 
that they are afraid of it, that they haven’t the spirit and 
personality to direct rhythmic activities. Assuredly, 
there could be greater effort to recruit students who 
have ability and who show promise for future develop- 
ment. Some relaxation of the rigid requirements might 
be made for dance training requires concentration of 
effort along lines not set up in the traditional physical 
education requirement. 


What can be done about the oft-repeated criticism 
that the students have not been given an adequate 
musical background, that they need actual supervised 
experience in organizing and teaching modern dance 
and other forms of rhythm, that they need opportunities 
for assisting with production, lighting, and costuming? 
The answers to these problems may not lie in the ex- 
istence of a greater number of dance majors in the 
teacher-training programs, but rather in the recruitment 
of able students, and in enough flexibility of the require- 
ments to permit greater concentration around the par- 
ticular dance area. A recognition of the importance of 
rhythmic work in the schools where the student teach- 
ing is done and an opportunity for supervised practice 
teaching would give added emphasis to all the rhythmic 
activities. 

(Coniinued on Page 634) 
































































eh Editorial snd. 


E Editor has made more than a few 


Concernin 2 om i 
the Making health talks in his day and feels that 
of a Health he is competent to make a few pointed 
Talk comments. First, he wants it clearly 


understood that he believes in such 
talks, but at the same time he feels that such a talk has 
only limited value. 

In the first place information so transmitted is very 
prone to be misunderstood, misquoted, and misused. 
There are better ways of transmitting health informa- 
tion—more accurate and more effective ways. The 
health talk should serve other very important purposes, 
however. It can provoke thinking on the part of the 
auditors; it can help to form public opinion and health 
attitudes; it should be entertaining if it is expected to 
stick in the minds of the hearers; it can serve as a 
stimulus to community action; and it can bring a mes- 
sage of good will and cooperation from the health or- 
ganization to the people. 

Now, how shall we achieve such a result? Two 
phases of the problem present themselves at once: the 
setting and the speaker himself. 

The Setting—A talk will fail if the meeting place 
is inconvenient, uncomfortable, dark, dirty, badly venti- 
lated, or if the acoustics are such that the speaker can- 
not be heard. The audience should understand that a 
health talk is planned. Many people are so fed up on 
du!l health talks tha. they will not come if they under- 
stand the purpose of the meeting. Children are often 
a disturbing tactur in an 2dult audience assembled to 
hear a practical down-to-earth health talk which may 
need to “call a spaae . spade.” 

Time enough for the proper development of the 
subject should be arranged and earlier speakers should 
be held as closely to the prescribed program as possible. 
As the speaker sees that his time is being trespassed 
upon, he becomes restless and resentful, which makes 
it hard for him to give a good talk. As his time ap- 
proaches, he gets set and ready. If this period of ex- 
pectancy is dragged out or frustrated, the speaker is 
very likely to be thrown oft of his timing—a very im- 
portant matter. A good talk can be utterly ruined by 
this disregard for “timing,” just as a baseball batter 
can be “rattled’ by horseplay and faking on the part 
of the pitcher. 

The introduction of the speaker is of the greatest 
importance. It should never be long nor should it con- 
sist of extravagant praise which may greatly overvalue 
the subject or the speaker. The audience has a right 
to know the name and the position of the speaker. A 
few well chosen words of welcome and an expression 
of appreciation for his efforts will suffice. After all it 
is the speaker who is to make the address. Manv a 
good talk has been ruined by an extravagant intro- 
duction. 


Reprinted from the Indiana State Board of Health Monthly 
Bulletin, May, 1946. 
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The Speaker Himself.—tt is true that speakers are 
in large part born, not made. Just the same anyone 
can improve his technique, and no one is so good at it 
that he can take success for granted. We wish to sue. 
gest that there are four basic principles to cOnsider 
from the speaker’s standpoint: 

1. Ele must have an etfective use of the language to 
be used. Some mistakes in grammar and syntax will 
be permitted of course. The purpose of language jg 
the transference of thought. It must carry the speaker's 
message accurately, effectively, and gracefully. What. 
ever it takes to do this the’speaker must have or get, 

2. He must know his subject. Blah-blah, ‘Dacke 
slapping, and handshaking can never take the place of 
authoritai:ve information. Unless he is tongue-tied 
it would appear that anyone who really understands 
his subject could talk about it if it is worth talking 
about. 

3. Fle must know his audience. As a rule audiences 
are rather homeogenous—farm people or laboring peo. 
ple, businessmen, teacher: or social workers. In such 
case, the language, subject matter, and illustrative ex. 
amples should be chosen according y. When the aud. 
ience is heterogenous, the common factors—such fae. 
tors can always be found—should be sought and the 
talk pointed accordingly. In making a popular talk on 
a scientific subject the speaker should not “talk down” 
to his audience. Rather he should translate the subject 
for people just as intelligent as he and probably as well 
trained in their own «ines as he is in his. 

4. He must care. He believes that his message is 
the veritable bread of life and that what he has to say 
may make the difference between health and disease, 
He wants his hearers to profit by the talk. He is earn- 
esi. mveresting, and conscientious. 



































When these requirements are met, it does seem that 
a subject as important as health might be put out ina 
way that can do a great deal of good—By Thurman 
B. Rice, Editor, Indiana State Board of Health Month- 
ly Bulletin, 












OMINATIONS are solicited for 
The Gutick the Luther Halsey Gulick Award 
Award, 1947 for Distinguished Service in Physical 
Education for 1947. The qualifications 

are as follows: 










1. The candidate shall be one whose life and contribu- 
tions have inspired youth to live vigorously, courage- 
ously, and fully so that they might be deemed fit to be 
free. 








2. The candidate should be at least thirty-five years 
of age, whose contributions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation, although those are not set down as rigid 
necessities. 









Awards have been made as follows: 1923—Luther 
Halsey Gulick (presented to Mrs. Gulick), 1924— 
Jessie H. Bancroft, 1925—Thomas D. Wood, 1926— 
Thomas A: Storey, 1928—Clark W. Hetherington, 1929 
—George J. Fisher, 1939—Jesse F. Williams, 1940— 
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To THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
HeatTH, PuysicaAL EpucaTION, AND RECREATION : 
The Pacific Northwest is preparing to welcome you to 
» your 52d Annual Convention, April 21-26, 1947. 

To say that the Seattle Convention in 47 will not only 
equal but may surpass any we have had before is a daring 
statement, but we are making it now and we fully realize 
that this is a big order. 

The Evergreen Empire, as the states of the far North- 
west are called, invites you to come to your 1947 conven- 
tion prepared for a busy and worthwhile week. The hotel- 
room situation is not a problem. We will have sufficient 
rooms. Not everyone can expect to have a single room, 
of course, but there will be enough—and good rooms, too 
—to go around. Our headquarters hotel, the Olympic, 
is one of the finest in the West and prices are not high. 
Most of our meetings will be held in the Olympic, which 
makes for an ideal convention setup. 

And here is something of special importance to the 
hundreds of convention-goers who will pass through Chi- 
cago on their way to Seattle. We have arranged for a 
speciai Northern Pacific train out of Chicago on Friday 
evening, April 18. The “Special” will arrive in Seattle 
on the morning of Monday, April 21. Here’s a chance 
to travel with your friends. You may come on the 
“Special” and return on any route you choose. 

Just one of our many features will be the Thursday 
recreation program—a beautiful boat trip through the 
magn.ficent San Juan Islands to the Canadian city. of 
Victoria which is as English as a bit of old Sussex. A 
banquet early that evening will be held in the gorgeous 
Empress Hotel in Victoria and we'll be back home in 
Seattle by midnight after a 4-hour moonlight cruise. And 
this complete day’s recreation trip—including luncheon 
aboard ship and the dinner at the Empress—will not cost 
any more than a couple of turkey dinners in New York. 

It is a little carly for us to announce our special 
speakers, but you can depend on your national officers 
and the Association committees to have the most interest- 
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Olympic Hotel, Seattle 


ing personalities on hand. In the meantime we must not 
forget that we all want to get from our convention meet- 
ings a long list of practical techniques which will help 
us do a better job in our respective fields in regard to 
the convention theme—“Problems and Planning.” So, 
there will be big and little meetings, panels, and all the 
other kinds of discussion gatherings, including the off-the- 
record meetings that take place over the round table here 
and there. 

Please allow me as your convention manager, on be- 
half of all our committees, to express Seattle’s most 
cordial invitation to you all. See you in Seattle in 747. 

A. C. PELTON, 


Convention Manager. 








Jay B. Nash, 1944—-Charles H. McCloy, 1945—Wil- 
liam G. Anderson, 1946—Ethel Perrin. 

The history of this award accompanied by biograph- 
ical sketches of the above recipients may be found in an 
article by George J. Fisher and Jay B. Nash entitled, 
“The Luther Halsey Gulick Award for Distinguished 
Service in Physical Education,” which was published 
in the Journal for June, 1945. 


Nominations must be in the committee’s hands 3 
montis trior to the Convention (April 21-26)) and 
snould be sent to the chairman, Eva Seen, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


VERY member of the AAHPER 

Honor Award has the right’ and duty to make 

Fellows, 1947 nominations of those men and women 

he thinks are worthy of the Honor 

Award. The procedure is as follows: 

(1) send the name to the committee member represent- 

ing your district; (2) include all the reasons why you 

think this person is deserving; (3) if requested to give 

further information on certain qualifications, be willing 

to give it even if it takes time and effort; (4) do this 
as soon as possible; do not wait for deadlines. 
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All candidates are not expected to meet all the 
criteria. The committee code includes such facts as 
follows: membership in AAHPER;; age (at least 40) ; 
equivalent of master’s degree; ten years’ experience in 
teaching physical education, health education, or recrea- 
tion; distinguished service through our Association ; 
good character. 

The dist.ict chairmen are as follows: 

Central District: Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Fustern District: Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College. 

Midwest District: Ruth Glassow, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

Northwest District: H. H. House, Washington State 
College, Pullman. 

Southern District: Jackson R. Sharman, University 
of Alabama, University. 

Southwest District: Frederick W. Cozens, 
versity of California, Berkeley, chairman. 

December 25 will be the last date for filing nomina- 
tions. Proper blanks for submitting names may be ob- 
tained from members of the committee or the chairman. 
Do it now!—Frederick W. Cozens, chairman, Honor 
Awards Committee, University of California, Berkeley. 


Uni- 
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Progress Under the Illinois Health 
and Physical Education Law 


By 


FOSTER KEAGLE 


State Department of Public Instruction 


Springfield, Illinois 


passing of the new Illinois Health and Physical 

Education Law and the second year that it has 
been in operation in the schools of Illinois, The Law 
provided principally for a physical examination at least 
once every four years and a daily period or 200 minutes 
of physical education in the schools each week. 


7. past summer marked the third year since the 


The Physical Examinations 

The progress made in administering the physical ex- 
aminations and in the programs designed to correct the 
findings of the examinations are far ahead of what had 
been expected at this time. Last winter with the coop- 
eration of the county superintendents of schools, a sur- 
vey was made of the physical examinations in the rural 
schools of Illinois. At that time 82 percent of the school 
children in rural areas had received their physical ex- 
aminations in accordance with the provisions of the law. 
Based upon later reports this figure is now somewhat 
higher. 

In the city elementary schools 90 percent of the chil- 
dren are now being provided with physical examinations 
at least once every four years, and from a recent check 
of the high schools, 92 percent are examining at least 
one class each year. 


Plan of Examinations 

There is no set plan of physical examinations in the 
state. Because of varying situations, problems, and dif- 
ficulties encountered, possibly no single plan of ad- 
ministering them may be recommended or adopted in 
Illinois. In general the larger communities seem to 
prefer the clinic type where a group of several doctors, 
dentists, and nurses aid in examining a large number at 
one time. Ottawa, Danville, and Homewood are a few 
of the schools that have conducted outstanding examin- 
ations under this plan. 

In the smaller communities the general procedure is 
the plan of providing examination cards and having the 
children be examined by their family physicians during 
the summer months. 

There is no standard method of payment for these 
examinations in the state. Some school boards pay the 
entire cost, in other schools the parents assume the re- 
sponsibility, and there are numerous instances where the 
expense is shared jointly by the parents and the school. 

There are many outstanding programs for the cor- 


Reprinted from Illinois Education, Oct., 1946. 
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rections and follow-up of the findings of the examina. 
tions but in this field there still remains a great deal 
to be done. In every school regardless of size, some 
individual or group should be responsible for examining 
the health records periodically and for exerting every 
effort to see that all possible corrections are being made, 

The majority of schools are examining the children a 
the beginning of the first, fifth and seventh grades, this 
frequency being interpreted as meeting the law. Hoy. 
ever, there are now two definite trends other than this 
procedure. In school systems having kindergartens, 
those entering kindergarten, and children in the fourth 
and eighth grades, are being examined. Many high 
schools now prefer to examine all incoming freshmen 
and senior students. 

The Physical Education Program 

As would be expected the high schools have experi- 
enced the most difficulties in placing physical education 
on a daily basis. However, during the past school year 
of 1945-46, 464 public high schools were teaching bovs 
physical education daily and 347 schools were offering 
a daily period of physical education for all of the girls, 
There still remains a sizeable number of high schools 
who are not at present meeting the law, but many are 
planning to do so within the next two years. 

In the rural and city elementary schools 90 percent 
of the children in the state are now receiving physical 
education daily. In the larger schools special teachers 
are usually employed for physical education, although 
the large majority of all the schools use regular class 
room teachers. Physical education is now scheduled 
daily as is any other subject and the classroom teacher 
takes her children in an orderly manner on the play- 
ground and teaches the games and activities appropriate 
for the various age levels. At first the teachers were 
hesitant and many not overly enthusiastic about their 
added duties along this line. After a time however, they 
became aware of thé many advantages and the safety of 
their classes in contrast to the old type of “free for all’ 
recess periods so that now the majority of teachers are 
completely sold on the new program. Where schools 
have large enrollments and small playground areas the 
physical education periods are staggered during the day. 


The private and parochial schools have made tre ff 


mendous strides in intensifying their programs in health 
and physical education during the past three years. In 
the Springfield diocese, Bishop James A. Griffin very 
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grams, summer school health workshops, and panel dis- 
cussions at various meetings throughout the state. 


aw the need for the improvement of the teaching 


ly s 
on health and physical education and appointed a full- 








time director for the 74 schools within the diocese. Re- 
markable work has been accomplished since the appoint- 
ment of the director and there are indications that 
other parochial districts will intensify their efforts, due 
to Bishop Griffin’s leadership. 


Health Instruction 


A number of high schools, including the whole system 
of Chicago are combining one day a week for four years 
of health instruction, safety, and first aid with physical 
education classes. Other schools are offering health 
instruction for one or two years, one day a week in con- 
junction with physical education. The trend is to com- 
bine health instruction with physical education, although 
4 number of the larger high schools have provided spe- 
cial teachers of health and offer instruction daily for 
one or two semesters during the four years. Twenty 
high schools in the state now provide health instruction 
to high school seniors through the Kellogg plan under 
the supervision of a member of the staff of health and 
physical education of the Office of Public Instruction. 


Activities of the State Staff of Health and 
Physical Education 

The superintendent of public instruction has now four 
appointed members on his supervisory staff concerned 
with the program of health and physical education in 
Illinois. 

Besides the daily routine visitation of schools by the 
four members of the staff, many other activities were 
engaged upon to further the programs of health and 
physical education throughout the state. From the very 
beginning it was realized that the greatest difficulty to be 
overcome in carrying out the law, would be in the rural 
and elementary schools. In order to assist rural and 
city elementary teachers in the new work 201 demon- 
stration centers or “clinics” were set up throughout 
the entire state and attended by a total of 14,820 
teachers. 

Each demonstration was put on before 30 to 350 
teachers at each center and consisted of having the 
children play games and do various activities under 
the direction of the state director or a member of his 
staff. Only a jumping rope and a stick to beat rhythms 
were used as equipment and the children were never 
rehearsed before the demonstration. When the “clinics” 
were staged in elementary schools, chairs were set up on 
the gymnasium floor to simulate a classroom situation 
so that indoor activities could be demonstrated. Many 
demonstrations were arranged in rural schools and the 
children of the school where the demonstrations were 
held were used for the games and activities. During 
the past year whenever these demonstrations were pre- 
sented, a discussion on health education including health 
instruction, the healthful school environment, and the 
follow-up of the physical examinations, was conducted 
for half to one-third of the time on the program. 

Other staff activities included a total of 487 talks 
pertaining to some phase of health and physical educa- 
tion. The staff also took part in many radio pro- 
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Although two state courses of study, one for rural 
schools and one for elementary schools, were printed 


during the past three years, more effort was spent upon 


compiling small mimeographed pamphlets covering 
many phases of the total health and physical education 
programs, 

The following list of publications has been prepared 
for use in the Illinois Schools: 

1. Statement of the Law. 

2. Questions Most Frequently Asked Concerning the 
New Health and Physical Education Law. 

3. Suggestions for Administering the School Health 
Examination, 

4. Health and Physical Education for the Rural 
Schools of Illinois. Circular Series A — No. 7. (A 
course of study for rural schools). 

5. Health and Physical Education for the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Illinois. Circular Series A — No. 
17. (A course of study for elementary schools). 

6. Supplementary Physical Education Activities. 

7. Suggestions for a High School Program in Health 
and Physical Education. 

8. Conditioning Activities for High School Boys. 

9. High School Physical Condition Test and Stand- 
ards of Performance (for boys). 

10, Elementary Tumbling Stunts. 

11. Homemade Equipment. (Physical education 
equipment which can be made in the school shop). 

12. Method of Constructing an All-Weather Play- 
ground Area. 

13. Rope Skipping. 

14. Balance Beam Exercises. 

15. Suggested Plans for Scheduling Physical Educa- 
tion in High Schools. (List of sample class schedules 
of schools of various enrollment ranges now teaching 
physical education daily). 

16. Illinois Syllabus on Driver Education. 

17. A Plant-Planning Primer for Physical Education 
Units. 

18. List of phonograph records of songs for elemen- 
tary grades, rhythms—instruments. 

19. List of phonograph records of Folk Dances, 
Singing Games, and Old-Fashioned Dances, 

Numerous groups, organizations, and individuals 
have been unusually interested in the outcomes of the 
new law and have given time and exerted energy in its 
behalf. The county superintendents of schools have been 
extremely interested in the program. They asked for 
and made arrangements for demonstration centers, sup- 
plied their teachers with additional material, organized 
discussion groups, provided institute speakers on health 
and physical education, and established play days in 
their various counties. The PTA organizations through 
the leadership of the state health chairman have been 
instrumental in many instances in organizing plans for 
the physical examination programs. The simmer PTA 
round-up program was the forerunner and stepping 

(Continued on Page 639) 




















































































































































Affiliated Organizations: 


X. Phi 


MARTHA A. GABLE 


Public Relations Director 


History 


HI DELTA PI, National Professional Physical 
p Education Fraternity for Women, had its origin 
at the Normal College of the American Gym- 
nastic Union, Indianapolis, Indiana, on October 23, 
1916. The new organization was granted a charter by 
the State of Indiana on February 2, 1917. The Na- 
tional Certificate of Registration of Phi Delta Pi was 
issued by the United States Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., May 21, 1929. The objectives of Phi Delta Pi 
are: 
1. To provide a national professional physical edu- 
cation affiliation for women. 
2. To promote the progressive development of phy- 
sical education. 
3. To emphasize and develop effective leadership. 


Organization 


The organization and policies of Phi Delta Pi are 
directed by an [Executive Board known as the National 
Council which is elected for a period of two years. The 
present Council includes: 

President, Lucille Spillman, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice President, Josephine Christaldi, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Secretary, Phyllis H. Corl, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Treasurer, Louise K. Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Editor, Mary Elizabeth McCoy, Dallas, Texas. 

Investigator, Martha T. VanDerwerken, Johnstown, 
N. ¥. 

The details of the organization are carried out through 
the efforts of the following national committees: 

Alumnae Expansion Necrology 

Alumnae Program News Letter 


Convention Professional Standards 
Documents and Rituals Public Relations 
History Scholarship Loan 


The National Council and a delegate from two Ac- 
tive Chapters meet annually to evaluate the year’s 
work and to plan a program for the ensuing year. A 
national convention is held biennially, preferably near 
a local chapter which serves as hostess. During the 
war when conventions were temporarily curtailed, the 
Council members and active delegates continued to as- 
semble annually. With the lifting of convention and 
travel restrictions, Phi Delta Pi held its 17th National 
Convention August 19-23, 1946, at Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Delta Pi 


By 


JOSEPHINE CHRISTALDI 


National Vice President 


Membership 


There are four types of membership in Phi Delta P; 
Fraternity : 

1, Active-—To be an active member a girl must be 
a student majoring in physical education in a college 
or university where there is an established chapter of 
Phi Delta Pi. 

Phi Delta Pi maintains chapters in some of the finest 
colleges and universities in the country. It was neces- 
sary for some of the chapters to become inactive when 
all fraternities and sororities were abolished from cer- 
tain college campuses. Other chapters underwent a 
transitional period when the departments of which they 
were a part were incorporated into other colleges or 
universities. Some of these chapters have already made 
the necessary adjustments and others will become active 
in the near future. All of the Active Chapters are sup- 
plied with a set of Rituals, the Fraternity Handbook, 
and a copy of Robert’s Rules of Order. The chapters are 
inspected once a year by the National Investigator who 
receives information from the college administrators re- 
garding the scholastic and professional standing of each 
member. She assists the girls in fraternal matters and 
gives advice when requested. Each Active Chapter has 
an Advisory Board consisting of three members of the 
local Alumnae Chapter. 

An Active Chapter may be installed in colleges or 
universities which have a major course in physical edu- 
cation, if upon investigation and unanimous consent of 
the National Council of Phi Delta Pi they are found 
to conform to the objects and aims of the fraternity. 

A group of girls desiring to petition for a chapter 
shall organize a temporary club, electing regular officers 
for an active chapter. A charter membership shall not 
be less than six nor more than eighteen members. Ac- 
ceptable scholastic and personal standards are expected 
in the group. Application for chapter affiliation with 
Phi Delta Pi should be made to the National Investi- 
gator. 

2. Alumnae.—An active member becomes an alumnae 
member upon her graduation. Alumnae Chapters meet 
in Chicago, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., Ithaca, N. Y., New 
York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., Northern New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Alumni Chapters carry on excellent programs 
during the year. Typical of this is the St. Louis Alumni 
group which made afghans and blankets for the 
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d during the War. They also entertained the 


wounde : - ne 2 
soldiers with square dancing at USO Centers and 


yMCA’s. Last April the St. Louis Chapter directed 
the evening of square dancing at the National Con- 
Another important program is planned for 
this year under the direction of Miss Maude Sharp for 
the Philadelphia Alumni Chapter, the largest in the 


vention. 


Fraternity. The program is a forum which will be 
conducted monthly after a short business meeting. 
Prominent speakers, dancers, athletes, and other ac- 
complished persons will be invited to appear on the 
programs with the audience participating in some in- 
stances. The only exceptions to the monthly Forums 
will be the Founders’ Day Program-in February and 
the annual June picnic. The members of the Beta 
Chapter of Temple University and other interested in 
dividuals and organizations will be granted free ad- 
mission. 

An alumnae chapter may be organized with four or 
more Phi Delta Pi Alumnae or Special Members, upon 
petitioning the National Investigator and upon pay- 
ment of the Alumnae Chapter charter fee. 

3. Honorary.—An honorary member is a person who 
holds a position of distinction and national recognition 
in the fields of health, physical education, or recreation 
who has been honored with this membership by the fra- 
ternity. Phi Delta Pi is proud to present the follow- 
ing list of honorary members: 

Maud May Babcock, Salt Lake City, pioneer leader 
in physical education in the State of Utah. 

Lillian Schoedler, New York City, former secretary 
of the Women’s Division of the NAAF. 

Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, New York, past National 
Director of the Girl Scouts of America. 

Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey, Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, Summit, N. J. 

Helen E. Manley, University City, Missouri, Director 
of Health and Physical Education, University City, Mo. 
President of the American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation. 


Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Denton, Texas, Director 
of Health and Physical Education, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas. 


4. Special Membership.—A special member is an edu- 
cator who is active in the fields of health, physical 
education, or recreation. This membership is available 
to women in these fields who meet requirements set up 
by Phi Delta Pi. 


Affiliations 


The Fraternity not only serves the community of 
which it is a part but also plays a role in the program 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation with which it is affiliated. Those 
who attended the National Convention in St. Louis last 
April recall the large and enthusiastic group which as- 
sembled for an evening of square dancing with Dr. 
Lloyd Shaw calling the figures. Phi Delta Pi considered 
it an honor and a privilege to sponsor such a program. 
At the recent Council meeting and convention it was 
voted to sponsor another program or meeting at the 
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National Convention of the AAHPER in Seattle next 
year. Dr. Bernice Moss, chief of the Division of 
Health Education for the State of California, is 
Phi Delta Pi’s representative to all meetings of the 
AAHPER. 

Phi Delta Pi was one of the fourteen professional 
fraternities which sent a representative to Washington, 
D. C., in June, 1925, to help organize the Professional 
Panhellenic Association. At that time a constitution 
was drafted and ratified during the following year by 
eleven organizations. Phi Delta Pi was the only physi- 
cal education fraternity of the original eleven. The pur- 
poses of the Professional Panhellenic Association are: 


1. To foster an interfraternity spirit of cooperation 
and mutual benefit among women in various professions. 

2. To maintain standards and stimulate improvement 
in professional fraternity policies, purposes, and pro- 
grams. 

3. To promote high educational standards in pro- 
fessional training. 

4. To strengthen loyalty to the alma mater and ac- 
tive support of her ideals. 

5. To encourage excellence in scholarship and train- 
ing for leadership in professional fraternity chapters. 

6. To inculcate principles of honesty, good citizenship, . 
and high professional ethics in college and professional 
life. 

7. To inaugurate projects that enrich the specific 
professional field of the member fraternity. 

8. To advance the interests of and develop oppor- 
tunities for professional women. 

9. To elevate the ideal of service as incentive for 
professional contribution. 


Projects 


Camp.—Each year until the war began, Phi Delta Pi 
sponsored a camp for underprivileged children for a 
two-week period. The first camp was conducted in 1934 
at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. Since that time camps 
have been located at Whitcomb, Wisconsin; Fulton 
County, New York (4 years); Salt Lake City, Utah 
(2 years) ; Medford, New Jersey (1 year); and a day 
camp at Walnut Hills Park, Cincinnati, Ohio (2 years). 
During the eleven years of this camp project approxi- 
mately 500 children enjoyed the fun and healthful liv- 
ing conditions that go to make up an interesting camp- 
ing experience. Many of the localities in which the 
camps were conducted recognized the values derived 
from such a program and saw a specific need for its 
continuance in their communities. Hence the spirit of 
service fostered by Phi Delta Pi was carried on by sev- 
eral community agencies and the camps survived. 


Symposium on Posture-—The Symposium on Posture 
is a professional publication first issued in 1938 as a 
contribution to the physical education profession. 
Twenty-four hundred copies of this valuable publica- 
tion have been distributed to state directors of health 
and physical education, colleges and universities, and 
individual members of the profession throughout the 
country. The revised edition will be on sale to the 

(Continued on Page 638) 












Return of Service in Badminton 


By 


JACK PURCELL 


Toronto, Ontario 


consider the importance of the return of service? 

One can hardly say of any stroke in the game of 
badminton, that it is the most important one of all, 
but the writer believes it is safe to say that there is no 
stroke which is more important or more likely to af- 
fect the result of a match than the return of service. 

As the service in badminton must be regarded as a 
defensive stroke, there is to the receiver of service an 
ever-present opportunity to make of his first return an 
offensive shot, and thus take the offensive from the out- 
set of the rally. 

The receiver must not lose sight of the slight advant- 
age which he holds over the server as the shuttle is 
put into play, and must realize that on his return of 
the service depends whether or not this advantage is to 
be maintained or passed quickly over to the serving side. 

To the high singles service there are three sound re- 
plies—the smash, the clear, and the drop. Each may, 
and should be varied in direction, having regard to the 
strength and weakness of the opponent and his position 
in the court. 

If the high service is not deep near the baseline, the 
smash is the most effective return. If, however, the 
service is deep in the court, the smash should be used 
rarely, for an opponent with only a mediocre defense 
will have little difficulty handling a smash delivered 
from so far back in the court. 

Smashing off the service from near the baseline 
against a player whose defense is good is useless, for 
he will look after the shot with ease and the return will 
be consistently awkward to get. 

The drop shot is a very sound reply to a well de- 
livered high service, especially when the player making 
the drop plays the stroke with the same preliminary 
action as for the smash, and who, consequently, does 
not disclose until the last possible moment the nature of 
the return or its direction. Played across the court or 
straight over the net, the drop is equally effective. 


One should not hesitate to use the high clear to re- 
turn a deep high service, for if the clear is well executed 
it places the opponent in a much more disadvantageous 
position than his service places you. Direct clears con- 
sistently to the opponent’s backhand, the vulnerable 
spot of practically all badminton players, and mix them 
up occasionally with clears deep to the forehand. 

In variation lies the effectiveness of returns off the 


low drop service in singles. Well-executed drop shots 
just over the net and low drives or clears deep to the 


fc many badminton players have stopped to 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. It has been reprinted from the Badminton 
Bulletin, January and March, 1938. The author was world’s pro- 
fessional champion, 1932-45. 
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opposite half of the court to where the server is stanq. 
ing are the most effective replies to this type of service 


The writer believes that not enough severity is useg 
by most players in making the return of service jp 
doubles play. Too many “loose” serves are allowed tc 
go unpunished, as it were, through the receiver not be. 
ing on his toes to take advantage of the slightest erro; 
on the part of the server. 


When receiving, one should be ever on the alert to 
jump quickly forward and deal with a poorly made low 
service, by driving it sharply down into the court or 
pushing it back directly at the body of the server or his 
partner. 

Similarly a high service that does not travel deep to 
the back boundary line should be smashed in no uncer- 
tain manner, so that even though the rally is not ended 
then and there, the return from the opposition will be 
a defensive shot which allows your side to retain the 
offensive position. 

In making the most of the chances which are given 
him, the receiver, by his aggressive tactics, usually has 
a disorganizing effect on the serving of the opponents, 
They then realize that the slightest mistake in deliver- 
ing the service will be disastrous, and in their anxiety 
to be accurate to the last degree, many faulty serves 
will occur. When the player has been successful in 
shaking the confidence of his opponents in serving he 
has advanced a very big step along the path of victory. 

If you are receiving in either the right or the left 
court, stand close to the center line and vary your dis- 
tance back from the short service line according to the 
position the server takes up, and your own ability to 
move quickly. 

Above all, though, at every opportunity take a for- 
ward position in the court and adopt an “‘on-your-toes” 
posture so as to convey to the server the impression 
that you are going to pounce on any low service that 
does not absolutely “hug” the net. 

Here, of course, it is necessary to sound a note of 
warning not to overdo this forward stance. The player 
must really ascertain for himself just how far forward 
he can stand and still effectively deal with other than 
low services. 

When the server takes up his position in the right 
court at the outside boundary line, and thereby gives 
himself the opportunity to drive down your backhand 
or throw up a high lob deep to your forehand, in addi- 
tion to using the low service, you will be putting your- 
self in difficulty at once if you crowd too far up towards 
the net. Good common sense should show you how far 
forward you can stand and it is well to remember that 

(Continued on Page 630) 
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The Impact of Wartime Physical Training 
on the Public Schools 


By 


JOHN C. LILLY 


Coordinator of Recreation 


Stockton, California 


can be converted advantageously to peacetime pub- 

lic school usage. Skill instruction techniques for 
large groups, administrative effectiveness, class control, 
and ingenuity are available to the schools and colleges 
of the nation. 

To correct any possible false impressions, however, 
the reader should not be led to believe that all military 
instruction was accomplished “‘by the numbers.” Neither 
should one generalize and condemn a program because 
of the erroneous belief that military physical training’s 
sole objective was to condition men to march continu- 
ously throughout the day. Certain branches of the 
service depended upon regimented conditioning activ- 
ities but only when the tactical situation demanded it. 
It has been said that an unrestricted diet of daily serv- 
ings of pre-breakfast calisthenics, cross-country runs, 
long hikes—military conditioning—have no place in the 
public school education program. Military officials agree. 
Physical educators, coaches, and trainers agree. A con- 
ditioning program is merely one component of the over- 
all physical training program. It is only a link in the 
physical training chain, a means of increasing fitness 
and sports appreciation. Conditioning activities were 
used for years by prewar school coaches at the begin- 
ning of the athletic season to condition their teams in 
order to keep injurieS to a minimum. 

Most service physical training programs were bal- 
anced. Conditioning activities were supplemented with 
extensive intra- and inter-post athletic competition. But 
before games could be played effectively it was necessary 
for service physical training instructors to teach athletic 
skills. The Army Air Forces physical training program 
and the Navy’s pre-flight physical training program 
taught thousands of the nation’s aviators to swim. 
These were the men who flew Army, Navy and Marine 
planes over the oceans. These, were the men who were 
chosen for their military assignments because of their 
higher educational achievements. Yet at one aviation 
cadet center it was learned that over 50 percent of a 
significantly statistical number of the cream of the na- 
tion’s youth could not swim the length of the pool, 100 
feet. Elementary phases of body mechanics—proper 
walking and running form—were taught. Volleyball, 
badminton, soccer, softball, basketball, boxing, and 
other skills were relayed to millions. Fundamental rules 
and game strategy were put across to former share- 
croppers as well as ex-Phi Beta Kappas. Instructors did 
not concentrate their attention on star performers or 


T= experiences of the military physical educator 
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big-name players. Pvt. Joe Dub, the ex-civilian with 
“spectatoritis,” received the attention so that his game 
technique would improve. Women instructors in the 
WACS, WAVES, and SPARS conducted activities 
necessary for women’s physical fitness and game appreci- 
ation. Service reconditioning or convalescent training 
instructors led orthopedic, surgical, medical, and neuro- 
psychiatric patients in athletic activities. They im- 
provised games either to strengthen the atrophied 
muscles or to protect the temporarily disabled member. 
Upper-extremity disability patients participated in 
kickball or soccer; leg amputees played sitting volley- 
ball; knee cases bicycled. 

Discipline was a problem in the military physical 
training class. Students were alike whether civilians in 
tweeds or civilians in khakis or blues. They were only 
as cooperative as the instructor required, whether the 
instructor prefixed his name with “coach,” “chief,” 
“=, of Li.” 

Physical training personnel were confronted with the 
problem of selling soccer to football players, tennis to 
baseball enthusiasts, and volleyball to basketball fanatics. 
Motivation was demanded. The ex-civilian physical edu- 
cators in the military service attempted to inculcate a 
desire in personnel to engage in athletic sports having 
carry-over values into civilian life. One of the methods 
of achieving this objective was to introduce many games 
to the serviceman, to educate him athletically, to widen 
his sports appreciation, to lead him from the ranks of 
the one-sport specialist, “the athletic illiterate.” This 
worthwhile aim could not be accomplished by directive. 
A command to participate usually resulted in immediate 
resentment against the activity to be introduced. Motiv- 
ation was the key. 

Attractive athletic fields were improvised. The in- 
genuity of young physical educators with a will to ac- 
complishment were taxed to the limits. AAF physical 
training departments throughout the country followed 
the example set by a Florida gunnery school staff. 
They did not wait for the engineers to complete higher 
priority. work. Physical training officers and enlisted 
men stripped to their gym trunks, borrowed a bulldozer, 
transit, and leveling rod and proceeded to turn a tangled 
mass of palmettos into a first-rate athletic field. In 
other parts of the country, military physical educators 
improvised swimming pools from airplane revetments, 
tumbling mats from salvage mattresses, and gymnasia 
from county fair buildings which were usually vacant 

(Continued on Page 632) 
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New Association Committee Members 

HE following additions and changes in Association Com- 

mittee personnel have been announced by President Helen 
Manley : 

Honor Awards Committee: Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Southwest District (1947), 
chairman, to replace Mr. Henry Foster, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle (deceased); Dr. H. H. House, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington, Northwest District (1948). 

Gulick Award Committee: Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, representative on the committee 
as chairman of the Honor Awards Committee. 

National Recreational Policies Committee: Mr. G. Ott Rom- 
ney, University of West Virginia, Morgantown; Dr. Edwin 
Haislett, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; and Miss 
Doroihea Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, 
Oregon, ex-officio. 

Visual Education Committee: A. C. Kerby, Jr., Director of 
Physical Education and Recreation, Gainesville, Florida, South- 
ern District (1949). 


School Recreation Project 

HE cooperation of physical educators, health workers, and 

recreation directors is needed in making a comprehensive 
study of school recreation. All are urged to select a committee 
and work on current problems. 

Please check any two areas related to school recreation 
which you would be willing to cooperatively investigate with 
other interested people during the present school year. Fill in 
“Identifying Data” and mail to Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr., De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. Upon receiving your check list, 
you will receive details for further work by return mail. 

School Recreation 


A. Administration 

Survey the recreational needs of children. 

Investigate school and community recreation program. 

Professional relations program. 

Financing. 

Liability and responsibility of school boards. 

Commercialization of recreation. 

Expanding the services of interested organizations. 

B. Program 

. Methods for organizing coordinated school and community 
programs. 

Noon-hour and co-recreation programs. 

Activities to be emphasized. 

Group-work principles in recreation. 

. Home and backyard programs. 

. Guidance, counseling and mental hygiene. 

. Selection of teaching materials including visual aids. 

. Evaluating and measurement. 

C. In-Service Education 
1. Arrange and participate in regional, state and local meet- 

ings, institutes, workshops, demonstrations, etc. 

. Organize advisors to assist state and local communities. 

Organize a speakers’ bureau. 

. Review and report recent research. 

D. Facilities and Equipment 
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. Postwar construction and purchasing including cost studies 
available source materials, and living war memorials, 

. Utilizing community facilities and equipment. 

. School, community, and state camping facilities. 

. Home and backyard play areas. 

. Home-made games, toys, and puzzles. 

E. Personnel and Leadership 

. Training leaders. 

. Personnel surveys. 

. Certification standards. 

F. List others 
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Identifying Data 
. Member’s name: 
. Employed address: 
. Home address: 
. List other professional workers we should contact to work 
on the project or projects you have selected. Give name, 
employed address, and work-study project. 


Who — 


First State Director in Washington 

ARLEY L. Robertson was appointed Washington's first 

state director of health, physical education, and recreation 
by Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Olympia. The appointment was effective in September. 
Mr. Robertson has seventeen years’ experience as an athletic 
coach, instructor, city director, and professor of health, physical 
education, and athletics in the public schools, teachers’ college, 
and university positions. He had forty-four months’ service 
in the Army with a variety of responsible positions relating to 
physical education, recreation, athletics, and special services 
and was placed on inactive status in the United States, Sweden, 
and the Pacific area. He rose from a first lieutenant to a lieu- 
tenant colonel before being placed on inactive status in August. 
He has held offices in the North Dakota and South Dakota 
state associations and in the Central District Association. 


University of Washington Leader Dies 


ENRY M. Foster, executive officer of the department of 

physical education for men, University of Washington, 
Seattle, passed away suddenly on October 11. He was a highly 
respected national leader, a beloved colleague, a worthy friend. 
Mr. Foster had broad experience as a teacher and administrator 
and repeatedly demonstrated his leadership and ability as in- 
dicated by the recognition accorded to him. At the time of his 
death he was serving as chairman of the Honor Awards Com- 
mittee of the National Association. Both those who worked 
closely with him and those who knew him throughout the state 
and nation were greatly shocked by his untimely death. All pay 
their respects to the memory of “Hank” as he was so affection: 
ately known. 


Current Status in State Universities 

DURING the winter of 1946, Dr. H. J. McCormick and his 

staff of the department of health and physical education 

for men at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, circulated a 

questionnaire to the heads of the departments of health and 

physical education of the state universities of America and the 
University of Hawaii. 

The brief study was undertaken to determine the administra- 
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~~ tive organization and procedures in state universities in the Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven is president of the conference. The 
related fields of health, physical education, and recreation, Of Planning Committee personnel is: Ralph I. Canuteson, chair- 
forty-nine questionnaires circulated, thirty-three replies were man; Vivian V. Drenckhahn, secretary; Ruth E. Boynton, 

received. The questionnaire consisted of five parts: administra- Walter C. Clarke, Ira V. Hiscock, H. F. Kilander, Charles E. 
tion, the service program in physical education, the intramural Lyght, Frank S. Stafford, and Charles C. Wilson. The office 

rogram, the school health program, and staff. of the secretary is located at 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 

0 Nineteen of the thirty-three reporting schools were land- New York. 
M) grant institutions, yet in only two institutions was military ’ 
0 training substituted for the physical education requirement. De- Seattle Convention 

partments were named as follows : Physical Education (9), HE general program outline of the Seattle Convention, as 

Health and Physical Education (13), Physical Education and prepared at the National Convention Program Committee 
Athletics (8), Physical Welfare (2), Health and Physical Meeting, October 20-21, appears on pages 586-87 of this issue 
Education, and Recreation (1). of the Journal. Information on special phases of the convention 

= In fifteen schools the departments of athletics and physical program will appear in subsequent issues. 
lies education were combined. Eighteen schools reported that the The hotel reservation form with hotel and pre-registration in- 
: department of physical education was separated from athletics formation will appear in the January issue of the Journal. There 
administratively. In eleven schools the departments for men is every indication that the hotel situation will be more than 
and women were separate and in twenty-two schools the two adequate to handle all requests for housing. Mr. W. Neil Ellis 
were administered by the one department head. of the convention manager’s staff, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle, 

Sixteen departments indicated they were not in any college of will have the responsibility of clearing all requests for reserva- 
the university. Nine were in the College of Libral Arts or tions. It is felt that the clearance of reservations through a 
Arts and Sciences and eight in the College of Education. The local convention committee will expedite and avoid delays in 
student health service was a separate department in twenty- making satisfactory arrangements for all delegates. Individuals 
seven institutions and included in the department of health and are urged to wait and use the official reservation form in the 
physical education in six schools. January issue. 

Eighteen schools reported that intramural activities were ad- Information on arrangements for the special train from Chi- 
ministered by the department of health and physical education, cago and also for plane travel will also appear in the January 
in seven schools by the department of physical education and issue. It is hoped that plans for the special Northern Pacific 
athletics, and in three schools by the department of athletics. convention train arriving Monday morning, April 21, in Seattle 

otk Only two schools reported separate administrative departments from Chicago will appeal to at least 500-600 delegates. All 
a of intramurals. ; ; , members of the Association will receive a special brochure giv- 
’ In twenty-eight schools the requirement for physical education ing all necessary details through the courtesy of the Northern 
did not apply to veterans. Only five schools indicated that vet- Pacific Railroad. 
erans must fulfill a physical education requirement. The ma- 
- jority of schools indicated that a special effort was being made Health Education Revision 
ra to attract veterans to the intramural and recreational programs. THE well known publication of the Joint Committee on Health 
| Thirty-two schools required health examinations of all enter- Siacdidinaies, tia: Cthinietlen al Gt tienda Ghali Detailed 
om ing students. In twenty-eight schools the examination was con- d = N eS , Ed = rm : ano sig 7 rg ean a 
et. Riad tor thee amllens teahia service, Tue whale vamaatad Gat and the Nationa ‘ducation ssociation, Health Education, is 
| amen y : : Sie tae ae d eatith ; being revised. The AMA and the NEA granted $5,000 each for 
cal cxamimations were given jointly by the student health service this purpose. Dr. C. C. Wilson, now of Yale University, has 


and the department of physical education. 

Be, The degrees held by heads of departments were distributed 
7 as follows: A.B. or B.S. (3), A.M. or M.S. (16), Ph.D. or 
-* Ed.D. (12), M.D. (2). 


been appointed to do the editorial work for the committee. 


The New Recreation Films 


ces The distribution of degrees of staff members, including de- HE first motion pictures ever produced to promote and ex- 
en, partment head was: A.B. or B.S. (85), A.M. or M.S. (134), pand community-wide, all-age, year-round public recreation 
wei Ph.D. or Ed.D. (27), M.D. (13). Returns were not complete for programs and facilities in American towns and cities have been 
at. this question and it is evident that in some cases the staff of the released by The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization de- 
ofa student health service was included in the returns. voted to the advancement of athletics and recreation in Amer- 
The average annual salary, excluding summer sessions, was ica. These productions entitled, “Playtown, U.S.A.” and “$1,000 
reported to be $3,619.50. This is an average of the averages re- for Recreation,” produced by the Chicago Film Studio, stress 
of ported upon by twenty-seven schools. Seventeen schools indi- the need for municipally sponsored recreation, show how public 
cated that varsity athletic coaches taught in the physical educa- recreation can be promoted and developed in any town or city, 
on tion activity program. Twelve schools indicated that coaches and vividly present colorful, action-filled surveys of successful 
ily were not called upon to teach physical education activities in recreation programs now in operation in typical American 
nd. addition to varsity sports. Of twenty-eight schools reporting, towns. 
- twenty-six stated that varsity coaches offered courses. in the “Playtown, U.S.A.,” a 16mm, sound, full-color, 25-minute 
_ professional teacher-education curriculum. film, is a fast moving, human interest picture which tells the 
his Of twenty-nine schools reporting, twenty-one indicated that story of what can happen when one individual in a community 
- physical education staff members coached minor sports and recognizes the need for a public recreation program and sets 
ed thirteen reported that physical education staff members coached out to do something about it. It presents factual and convincing 
a major varsity sports in addition to their duties in the depart- evidence of what can be done when all local public and volun- 
ay 9 ment of health and physical education. tary agencies pool their resources to achieve a common recrea- 
' tion objective. Produced with the cooperation and technical ad- 
. ‘ vice of a score of the nation’s most outstanding professional 
National Conference on Health in Colleges leaders in the field of recreation, ‘““Playtown, U.S.A.” dramatic- 
. HE following five groups will serve as major sponsors of ally emphasizes the harmful results caused by the lack of readily 
- the Third National Conference on Health in Colleges, Hotel accessible public recreation facilities, subtly attacks the juvenile 
- New Yorker, New York City, May 7-10, 1947: American Asso- delinquency problem, stresses the need for providing adequate 
a ciation of Teachers Colleges, Association of American Colleges, adult recreational opportunities and shows step-by-step plans 
nd American Student Health Association, National Health Council, for accomplishing a successful recreation-for-all program. It 
he and American Association for Health, Physical Education, and is a film which, according to recreation officials who have pre- 
Recreation. Many other national groups, probably totaling 30, viewed it, will inspire public officials, service clubs, veterans’ 
“di will be invited to serve as co-sponsors. organizations and fraternal and social groups to initiate and 
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expand recreation in any community in which it is shown. 

As a companion film to “Playtown, U.S.A.” the 16mm, 12- 
minute, sound, color film, “$1,000 for Recreation” points out to 
social, service, and other voluntary organizations that recreation 
is a basic human need that is as much a public responsibility 
as education, health, and sanitation. In this film a citizen repre- 
senting a small town service club visits Chicago’s noted director 
of recreation, V. K. Brown, to seek advice on how his club can 
best spend $1,000 on recreation in his town, a town in which 
recreation facilities are woefully lacking. In answer, Mr. Brown 
gives some sound advice on how service clubs and other com- 
munity groups can invest wisely in a complete recreation pro- 
gram for their communities. 

Accompanying Mr. Brown’s advice are colorful scenes de- 
picting interesting phases of outstanding community recreation 
accomplishments in typical American towns. The film is especi- 
ally designed for showings to city councils, school boards, park 
boards and service, fraternal and veterans’ organizations. 


one 


Have you ever seriously considered what a splendid 
gift that membership in the A.A.H.P.E.R. would make— 

FOR a man or woman in the service? 

FOR a graduating senior? 

FOR a birthday remembrance to a friend? or 

FOR a Christmas present to anyone in the field? Such 
a gift would be more than a gift. It would serve to: 

Be a monthly and long-term reminder of your kindli- 
ness and professional zeal. 

Help someone else to keep up with their field. 

Initiate or give impetus to a life-long professional spirit. 

Assist the fight for a better professional status. 

Improve a local program and thus aid the postwar 
effort. 

Add strength to the national movement for total fitness. 

Create good will by indirectly preventing someone from 
getting into a vrofessional rut. 

Your gift can range from $1.50 for a student member- 
ship to $80 for a life membership. Such expenditures 
may be legally deducted from income tax returns. 

Local, state, and district associations, and departments 
in cities, colleges and universities, especially those in 
teacher-education institutions, could use gift memberships 
as a means of expressing appreciation and recognition for 
meritorious scholarship, leadership, er service. 

A letter to the national office accompanied by money 
order or check, indicating to whom a certain type of 
gift membership is to be sent, is the recommended pro- 
cedure. The donor could indicate one of two procedures 
if the individual is found to be a member already: (1) 
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Both “Playtown, U.S.A.” and “$1,000 for Recreation” will 
be made available for showings to community organizations 
by the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau offices located in New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco. Service charges for 
the former film are $1.50, for the latter, $1.00. Booked together 
on a single program both films may be secured for $2.00. The 
exhibitor must assume all transportation charges. 


Briefs 


M“%¥O8 Ian Eisenhardt, former National Director of Phys- 
ical Fitness for Canada, has left Ottawa to accept a posi- 
tion with the United Nations at Lake Success. 

The National Education Association has an official member- 
ship totaling 340,973 which is more than one-third of the 
teachers in the United States and its territories. 

Several inquiries have been made concerning the reported 
policy of several state associations limiting their memberships 
to teachers and college instructors, inferring that people en- 
gaged outside schools and colleges were not eligible for mem- 
bership. No confirmation of such a policy of any state associa- 
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tion has been received in the national office and it is firmly be 
lieved that none will attest such a short-sighted discriminating 
procedure. : 

The Census Bureau has reported that the 
country on January 1, 1946, was 140,386,509. 

Marshall L. Walters, former successful director of health and 
physical education, Chicago YMCA, has been appointed to the 
staff at Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts, His 
duties will include the directorship of YMCA physical educa. 
tion, the position of associate supervisor, student teaching ang 
field work, and coordinator of YMCA public relations ang re. 
search. 

Dr. Charles C. Wilson, formerly professor of special instry. 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, has been appoint. 
ed professor of public health and education in the department of 
public health at the Yale University school of medicine. 

Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, formerly of the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C., has been ap- 


population of this 


Extension of the membership for one or more years; or 
(2) Naming several alternates in order of preference 
who are to receive the gift. The national office will notify 
the receiver of the gift, giving the type of membership 
and the donor’s name and address. A copy of the notice 
will be sent to the donor. 


The types of membership are as follows: 
Includes Cost 
PROFESSIONAL—Journal and Research 


Quarterly 
ACTIVE 





Journal of Health and Physical ‘ 
Education ‘ 
STUDENT—Journal of Health and Physical 
Education : 
STUDENT PROFESSIONAL—Journal and 
Research Quarterly 
LIFE—AII privileges of professional 


membership, Single payment .......................:ccceseeeo+= 80.00 

Installment plan (Ten annual payments of 

ta ac aad siinahceeighsibbinntion’ 100.00 
SUBSCRIPTION TO RESEARCH 

OOF a 2... |; A a ae ea eee eer 3.00 

* Foreign subscriptions to the Journal are $3.00. “For- 
eign” means all countries outside continental United 


States, including Canada and U. S. Territories. 

Student memberships must be endorsed by head of 
the major department, who must be a member of the 
Association. 





pointed professor of public health education in the school d 
public health, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Ruth Page Sweet, dean of health education, organization ani 
administration, and orientation, Bouve-Boston School of Phys 
ical Education, has been appointed administrative director, t 
succeed Marjorie Bouve, one of the founders of the school, wh 
continues as director in an advisory capacity. 

The National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago, Illinois, has revised its publication Safety Materials for 
Schools, copies of which will be sent free on request to Dr 
Wayne L. Hughes, director of the school and college division 
One pamphlet, Safety in Physical Education and Recreation,’ 
especially designed for our professional leaders. The price # 
50 cents. 

The Librarian, Periodicals Division, Xavier University, New 
Orleans, La., wishes to purchase Volume I, No. 1 of the Re 
search Quarterly. 

Violet Boynton, Herkimer, New York, has been appointel 
adviser for women veterans in the Veterans Administration 
Miss Boynton is a former WAVE commander and she has beet 
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a physical educator, teacher, and director at Albany, New 
York; Cincinnati ; and Kansas City. 

The Encyclopaedia of Sports published in 1944 and edited by 
Frank G. Menke is being revised for the 1947 edition. Indi- 
viduals having ideas about the revision should contact Mr. 
Menke at 235 East 45th Street, New York City. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, is inaugurating a 
major curriculum in health and physical education. (Dr. Cc. &. 
McCarver is the chairman of the department of physical educa- 
tion and athletics. ~ 

The following full-time additions have been made to the staff 
at New York University: Milton Gabrielsen, curriculum in 
recreational education; Morey Fields, curriculum in health ed- 
ycation, filling vacancy created by retirement of Dr. Marguerite 
Hussey; Delia Hussey, physical education for elementary school 
children; Lawrence Howard, sports and games for men; and 
Joseph Mandel, skill techniques for men. 

Professor Alberto Gomez, Correra Octavo, Numero 16-34, 
Bogota, Columbia, South America, has made a request for a 
basketball coach who speaks Spanish to be employed for a three 
months’ period to help prepare a team for competition. The 
salary is $250 per month with expenses for air travel both ways, 
hotel, and meals provided. 

Pennsylvania State College, located at State College, Penn- 
sylvania, has recently organized an extension division in its 
school of physical education and athletics covering extension 
services in health, physical education, and recreation. The na- 
tional office will appreciate receiving reports of any other col- 
leges or universities which have organized similar services in 
their health and physical education schools. 


A Tribute to “’C. L.”” Glenn 


HE many friends and associates of Clarence Leroy Glenn, 

head supervisor of the health, physical education, and youth 
services branch of the Los Angeles city schools, were grieved 
to learn of his untimely death while on vacation in the High 
Sierras on September 18, 1946. 

Mr. Glenn was an exceptional leader in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation activities, drawing as he did from a rich 
professional experience in these related fields of endeavor. He 
developed an outstanding program of organized physical educa- 
tion in the Los Angeles city schools. The youth services project, 
organized by the Los Angeles city schools, will be recorded as 
a tribute to his vision and leadership in the further extension of 
public school district services in an effort to meet community 
needs. 

Mr. Glenn contributed much of his time and effort to pro- 
fessional organizations. The history of the California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is replete 
with incidents attesting his vision and aggressive leadership. 
He was the founder of the Interscholastic Physical Education 
Association of Southern California, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent state association, serving as the first president of this organ- 
ization from 1922 until 1927. “C. L.,” as he was more familiarly 
known to his friends and associates, was elected as the first 
president of the California Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in September, 1930, serving two 
terms. From the association’s records of 1930 is taken this 
quotation which attributes the growth and development of the 
statewide organization to his undaunted courage and professional 
vision, 

“Thus, Mr. Glenn’s ‘baby’ has grown from the Interscholastic 
Physical Education Association of Southern California to the 
California Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and reached its maturity in the ‘form of the state 
association, a well grounded ‘family tree’. Professional stand- 
ards, stimulation, unity, cooperation, vision, and never-ending 
education, will give our family strength and insure progress.” 

Mr, Glenn served on numerous local, state, and national com- 
mittees. To his many professional associates who were privil- 
eged to work with him he leaves a challenge to carry on our 
struggle for the development of more effective programs in 
health education, physical education, and recreation. To his 
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many personal friends who knew him as “C. L.,” he leaves a 
pleasant memory of having been a friendly and sympathetic 
counselor and a willing and helpful worker. His sincere inter- 
est in the welfare of others less fortunate than himself, his 
pleasing personality, the friendly twinkle in his eyes, and his 
winning smile won for him many lasting friendships. Fortunate 
are we who have known him.—By Verne S. Landreth. 


Panamerican Congress on Physical Education 


PDELEGATES from eighteen countries in North and South 
America attended the Second Panamerican Congress of 

Physical Education held in Mexico City, October 1-14, 1946. 

An official report will appear in a late issue of the Journal. 

The United States delegation was the largest with the ex- 
ception of Mexico, the hosts. The following individuals with 
the groups represented attended: Frank Stafford, official voting 
delegate for the governmental agencies, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Ben W. Miller, official voting dele- 
gate for associations, National Education Association and the 
AAHPER;; Hiawatha Crosslin, official voting delegate for in- 
stitutions, San Marcos State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas; Charles H. McCloy fraternal delegate and representa- 
tive of the American Academy of Physical Education, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; Norma D. Young, fraternal 
delegate, State University of Iowa, Iowa City; Dorothy Need- 
ham, fraternal delegate and representative of National Associa- 
tion of Physical Education for College Women, University of 
Texas, Austin; Catherine Wilkinson, fraternal delegate and 
representative of the State of Arizona and the Southwest Dis- 
trict Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Phoenix; Wilbur DeTurk, fraternal delegate and repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and the Philadelphia school 
district; Frank R. Williams, fraternal delegate and representa- 
tive of the State of Arizona and Arizona State Department of 
Health, Phoenix; John L. Barringer, fraternal delegate and 
representative of the State of Arizona and Arizona State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Tucson; 
Edmund Johnson, fraternal delegate and representative of the 
National Recreation Association, Los Angeles; and Sr. Julio 
E. Monagos, official delegate of Puerto Rico. 

Two Latin-American students at the University of Iowa 
also attended the Congress as representatives of their native 
ccuntries. Marta Briceno and Josephine Chavia represented the 
teachers’ associations of Chile and Colombia. 

Dr. McCloy was elected president of the newly formed Pan- 
american Institute of Physical Education and Mr. Stafford was 
elected a member of the board of directors. 

Preliminary steps were taken in the formation of a Pan- 
american Federation of Associations of Physical Educators and 
delegates from each nation will convene in Mexico City in one 
year to act on recommendations of an organizing committee 
composed of Mexican leaders. 

The Congress voted to hold the next meeting at Lima, Peru, 
in 1948. 


Second Lingiad in Sweden 


HE Board of Management of the Swedish Gymnastic Asso- 

ciation has recently announced that the second Lingiad will 
be arranged in 1949, in which the gymnastic organizations of 
the world will be invited to Sweden to participate. 

The first Lingiad held in Stockholm in 1939 to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the death of P. H. Ling, was such 2 
success that the wish was expressed from many quarters that 
it should be repeated in some form or other. In spite of the fact 
that the second World War broke out immediately after the 
first Lingiad, at the annual meeting of the Gymnastic Association 
in November, 1939, it was decided to organize a second Lingiad 
in Stockholm in 1949, under the wise condition “that political 
conditions permitted.” : 

Through the intermediary of the Swedish Foreign Office, the 
Swedish Legations in Europe amongst others, have made in- 
quiries to find out the extent of interest for participation. 

Replies in the affirmative to this inquiry have been received 
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from the following European countries: Norway, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, France, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, and Czechoslovakia. 
Similar favorable confirmation has been received from the fol- 
lowing countries outside Europe: Egypt, Morocco, United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Brazil, India, 
Australia. Only one country, Ireland, has expressed hesitation 
about the possibility of sending representatives. Many countries 
which did not send gymnasts to the 1939 meeting have already 
expressed the hope that they may do so in 1949. 

The organization committee will shortly be formed and will 
issue invitations. Mr. Agne Holmstrom, Svenska Gymnastik- 
forbundet, Kungsholmstorg 6, Stockholm, Sweden, is in charge 
of preliminary plans. 


Service Through the Schools 
HE schools are frequently criticized for their cloistered re- 
treats but one significant index of the attitude that the 
schools are an ideal channel for service is that there are a total 
of 74 special days and weeks which schools are sometimes re- 
quested to observe. Those for the school year 1946-47 which 
relate rather directly to our field are: 
Dates Comments 


Oct. 6-12 


Name 

Fire-Prevention Week Sponsored by the National 
Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Sponsored by Girl Scouts, 
Inc., 155 44th Street, New 
York City 17. 

Sponsored by NEA in co- 
operation with U. S. OF- 
fice of Education, Ameri- 
can Legion, and National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

National Christmas Sponsored by National] 
Seal Sale for Tuber- Tuberculosis Association, 
culosis and Health 1790 Broadway, New 
York City 19, and affili- 
ated state and local or- 
ganizations. 

Sponsored by the National 
Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Inc.,120 Broad- 
way, New York City 5. 

Feb. 7-13 Boy Scout Week Sponsored by Boy Scouts 

March 1-31 Red Cross Fund Cam- Sponsored by American Red 


Oct. Girl Scout Week 


Nov. 


ww 
' 


American Education 


Week 


Nov. 10-16 


Nov. 25- 
Dec. 25 


Jan. 15-31 March of Dimes 


paign Cross, Washington 13, 

- ¢. 
March 30- National Negro Sponsored by United States 
April 5 Health Week Public Health Service, 


3ethesda, Maryland. 
Sponsored by Boys’ Club of 

America, 381 Fourth Ave- 

nue, New York City 16. 


April 14-20 Boys’ Club Week 


April 16- National Boys’ and Sponsored by National 

May 3 Girls’ Week Boys’ and Girls’ Week 

(Tentative Committee for the United 

dates) States, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 

May 1 May Day or Child- Sponsored by Children’s 

Health Day Bureau, Federal Security 

Agency, Washington 25, 
D. €. 

May 12 National Hospital Day Sponsored by American 
Hospitai Association, 18 
East Division Street, Chi- 
cago 10, IIl. 

May 17-24 National First-Aid Sponsored by National 


Association of Retail 
Druggists, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Week 








i. 


Coming Events! 
Eastern District convention: March 31, April 1, 2 3 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, New York, Nelson Walke 
convention manager. 
Southern District convention: March 12-15, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Ohio state meeting: February 21, 22, Cleveland. 
California state meeting: March 31, April 1, 2, Santa 
Cruz, Calit. 
New York state meeting: January 30, 31, February l, 
Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. ‘ 
Massachusetts state meeting: March 21, Boston. 
Northwest and Southwest District conventions: April 
21-26, cooperating and assisting respectively with Na- 
tional convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, 











June 23-28 Swim - for - Health Sponsored by Swim- for. 
Week Health Association, 12 
East 42d Street, New 

York City. 


Experts Rate School Program 

‘THE American Magazine Poll of Experts on the subject 
“Just How Good Are Our Schools,” conducted by Dr, 
Arthur Kornhauser, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum. 
bia University, and reported in the February, 1946, issue pre. 
sents the opinion of leading school superintendents, university 
specialists on education, government officials in the field of edt 
cation, and independent experts in work closely related to the 
schools. The vote of the experts in answering the question, 

“How well are the schools meeting these needs?” follows: 
Very Well Fair Poor 


Preparing for democratic citizenship 5% 64% 31% 
Preparing for earning a living 2 71 27 
Fitting for personal and family responsibilities 0 396 
Guiding them in the use of their spare time 0 51 49 
Promoting good health and physical fitness 10 65 25 
Developing skill in reading, writing, and 

arithmetic 22 62 16 


Silver Anniversary for National Society 
HE National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc, 
has beén celebrating its silver anniversary this year. In the 
thirteenth annual country-wide Easter Seal Sale conducted in 
the month before Easter more than 91 percent of the total 
amount received was retained by affiliated groups with the re- 
mainder being allotted to the national society. 

Recipients of the Society’s services include many of the 
373,177 crippled children registered in the states, almost 7; 
000,000 adults crippled from disease and accident, and more than 
14,000 amputees from World War II. 


Omission 
N the November Journal the following reprint should have 
appeared in the Journal list in the book section: 


J 213 Interscholastic Athletic Standards for Boys. Committee 
Report. 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 


IX federal agencies, each active in one or more phases of 
recreation, are members of a newly organized Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee on Recreation according to a joint announce: 
ment made by the agencies concerned. Represented on the 
committee are the Extension Service and the Forest Service 
the Department of Agriculture; the National Park Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior; 
the Federal Security Agency’s Office of Education; and the 
Veterans Administration. 

Establishment of the committee recognizes the need of volut 
tary coordination and cooperative leadership among the variou 
agencies to assure the maximum usefulness of lands valuable 
for recreation; to provide the kinds of recreation which af 
needed; to eliminate unnecessary duplication of facilities and 
services. 
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Mr. Walter L. Scott, who has been director of recreation for 


Long Beach, California, for the past 14 years, has been ap- 

inted full-time secretary of the committee and has established 
an office in Room 5145 in the Interior Building. Mr. Scott’s 
work has been as coordinator of recreation at the local com- 
munity level, and he is, in addition, well acquainted with the 
work of the several federal bureaus in this field. 
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Central District + 
+ Association News 








By M. Gladys Scott 


State University of lowa, lowa City 


MINNESOTA 


By Clarence Nelson 


The Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation held 


its annual meeting on Thursday, October 


24, in Minneapolis at the time of the biennial convention of the 
Minnesota Education Association. At a noon luncheon, Miss 


Laurentine Collins, 


former supervisor of health and physical 


education for the Detroit Public Schools, now director of 
school-community relations for the city of Detroit, spoke on 


the topic, “You and 


Your Community.” Miss Collins also ap- 


peared on one of the general sessions of the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association speaking on “Intercultural Relations.” At the 
business meeting following the luncheon, there was an election 
of state and divisional officers. Special recognition was given 


to those divisions w 


hich led in number of memberships. Con- 


siderable discussion was devoted to ways and means of making 
the Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation function 
for the benefit of it 


more effectively through its eight divisions 
s membership. 


A re-union of the participants at the very successful health 
and physical education workshop camp sponsored by the State 
Department of Education at Gilbert, Minnesota, last August 
was held on Friday morning, October 25. Pictures of the 
camp activities were shown. Mr. Tom Pfaender, camp di- 
rector, and physical education director at New Ulm, made 


arrangements for th 
The Minnesota 
Women’s Athletics 


e meeting. 
Committee of the National Section on 
had a breakfast meeting on October 25 


for all women who direct girls’ and women’s sports. Miss 


Charlotte Fosburg o 
apolis Park Board, 


i the Recreation Department of the Minne- 
is the new state chairman. . 


The State Department of Education completed the publica- 
tion and distribution of new courses of :indy in health educa- 


ion for junior and 


senior high schools during the month of 


September. Teachers of health are finding the new material 
invaluable in suggesting activities and content for direct health 
instruction in the secondary schools of Minnesota. In the last 
six months the Division of Health and Physical Education of 
the State Department of Education, under the able leadership 


of Dr. Harold K. J 
courses of study in 


ack, has developed and published complete 
health education from grade one through 


twelve and also a physical education course of study for the 
elementary grades one through eight. 

A series of eleven conferences in health and physical educa- 
tion was held throughout the state by the State Department 


of Education during 


the latter part of September and the first 


part of October. These ‘conferences acquainted the teachers 
in the field with current trends in the profession, introduced 


the new courses of 
successful methods [{ 


and discussed the o 


study in health education, demonstrated 
or conducting physical education activities, 


bjectives for the present scheo!l vear. The 


meetings were attended by approximately 1,100 health and 


Physical education te 


Dr. Harold K. Jac 
conferences. 
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achers, administrators, and college students. 
k and Mr. Perry Sandell conducted the 






KANSAS ... .. . « + « «+ By Gilbert Gribble 


The Kansas State Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation will hold its state meeting in Topeka in March. The 
council met in Topeka on October 5 to make plans for the 
spring meeting. The association conducted a membership drive 
on October 31 and November 1 at the various teachers’ meet- 
ings in the state. It is our belief that the larger the member- 
ship we have, the more we can do for the schools of the 
state, and the more effective we can be in selling the schools 
on the importance of health and physical education. 

A committee was appointed by Sue Unruh, president, to 
discuss with the superintendent of public instruction the health 
and physical education program in the Kansas schools. 





Southwest District + 
« Association News 











By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


UTAH ...« «© «6 « « « « By Glenn W. Arnett 

The meeting of the Utah Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation was held Friday, October 11, at 
Salt Lake City in conjunction with the Utah Education Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting. 

A good program was offered. The theme was “Our Pro- 
fessional Spirit.’ There were approximately 250 health and 
physical education teachers present. 

The following officers for 1946-47 were elected: president, 
Shelah Woodland, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; presi- 
dent-elect, Lee Liston, Davis High School, Kaysville; execu- 
tive committee members, Ardelle Carlson, Lincoln Junior High 
School, and Theron.Snyder, Juab High School, Nephi, Utah; 
and secretary, Glenn W. Arnett, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City. 

District Chairmen are: District I, Isreal Heaton, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan; District II], Marvin Pugh, East 
High School, Salt Lake City; District III, Don Fuller, Payson 
High School, Payson; District IV, Woodrow -Beck, Gunnison 
High School, Gunnison; District V, (none elected); District 
VI, Ray Lindquist, Brench Agricultural College, Cedar City. 

A representative group of community and school recreation 
leaders met in the library of the State Department of Educa- 
tion on October 10. The purpose of this meeting was to dis- 
cuss the advisability of forming a state recreation association 
in connection with or separate from our present state associa- 
tion for health, physical education, and recreation. A com- 
mittee of four members was appointed to study the problem 
in greater detail and to report their recommendations to the 
Executive Committee of the present Utah association at their 
next meeting to be held in December. 

The committee appointed consisted of Ken Scott, chairman, 
superintendent of Salt Lake City recreation; Jessie Schofield, 
superintendent of Provo City recreation; Elmo Brady, assistant 
superintendent of recreation, Jordan District; and Israel Heaton, 
instructor at Utah State Agricultural College. 

ARIZONA ..... . . «. . . By Viola Ramsey 

Because of the large number of schools interested in the high 
school archery and badminton meet held last year at the 
Arizona State College at Tempe, the officials in charge have 
decided to make this an annual affair. Friday and Saturday, 
March 28 and 29, have been set aside for this tournament, 

The Southwestern Tennis Association will stage its annual 
championship meet at the Phoenix Country Club November 14 
to 17, inclusive. The meet will include competition in men’s 
and women’s singles and doubles, veterans’ singles and doubles, 
junior veterans’ singles and doubles, and junior boys’ and girls’ 
singles and doubles. Entries are expected from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Texas. 

The boys’ and girls’ public courts tennis tournament, which 
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is sponsored by the Parks and Recreation Department of 
Phoenix, is again under way. The dates are November 16, 
December 14, January 18, February 15, March 15, and April 19. 
All tournaments will be held at the Encanto Park Courts. Play 
will begin at 9 A.M. and continue until the final winner has 
been decided. Play is open to all boys and girls who had not 
reached their 15th birthday, prior to January 1, 1946, for 1946 
play and prior to January 1, 1947, for 1947 play. Tournament 
announcements will appear in the sports section of the Arizona 
Republic and the Phoenix Gasette. No entry fees are charged. 
Balls are furnished by the parks department. 

Young players gain valuable tennis experience by participat- 
ing in these tournaments. Invitations have been sent to schools 
in the valley to send in their entries. 

Through the endeavors of the Arizona Principals Associa- 
tion and the Arizona high school coaches to improve the caliber 
of athletic officiating a commission to handle the selection and 
assignment of officials in four of the five high school districts 
has been set up. The selected commissioners are Frank Brickey 
of Arizona State College at Flagstaff for the nothern district; 
Steve Coutchie of State College at Tempe for the central and 
eastern districts; and Tom Gibbings of the University of 
Arizona for the southern district. Four officials are assigned 
to all regular eleven-man football games and two officials to 
all six-man contests. Of considerable importance to the offi- 
cials is the 50 to 100 percent increase in the fee awarded. School 
officials express their appreciation of the whole setup since it 
insures good supervision of interschool contests. Officials are 
appointed on the basis of their former experience, knowledge 
of the rules, and quality of work. Each school contributes a 
sum of money for each commissioner’s office and traveling ex- 
pense. It is planned to continue this practice with basketball. 

The State College at Flagstaff and the University of Arizona 
have joined those schools whose football teams now travel by 
air for their out-of-town games. The University of Arizona 
will fly to their contests with Utah, Marquette, and New 
Mexico. 

Frank R. Williams, director of health education of the State 
Health Department; Catherine A. Wilkinson, director of phys- 
ical education for girls at North Phoenix High School; and 
John L. Barringer, director of physical education for boys at 
Tucson Senior High School, represented this state at the Pan- 
American Physical Education Congress held in Mexico City 
October 1 to 15. All expressed appreciation of the interest and 
enthusiasm shown by Latin-American delegates for improving 
and expanding health, physical education, and recreational op- 
portunities in their respective countries. 

In the annual fall swimming meet held at the University of 
Arizona, October 14, Miss Marguerite Jones, a junior in phys- 
ical education, won individual honors and the Pi Beta Phi 
Sorority-took group honors. Miss Jones broke her own record 
of 41.4 in the 50-yard breast stroke with a new time of 37.7 
seconds. The national record in this event is only one second 
faster, 37.6. Other winners were Jean Lusby, 100-yard free- 
style; Barbara Peabody, 50-yard backstroke, and Bunny Powers, 
50-yard freestyle. 

In the University of Arizona fall singles tennis tournament 
which was held October 9, Miss Marie Jacks won the trophy 
by defeating the defending champion, Miss Mary Cunningham, 
4-6, 6-2, and 10-8. 

The women’s physical education department contributed to 
the success of Parents’ Day, October 19, with an exhibition 
hockey game coached by Miss Betty Jacklin, and a modern 
dance demonstration by the members of Orchésis under the 
direction of Mrs. Anne Gruewald. A swimming demonstration 
by sixteen of the leading men and women swimmers and four 
mixed doubles tennis matches helped to complete the picture 
of sports at the University. 


CALIFORNIA . . . . . . . «. . By Beth Hightower 


On November 5 Californians voted on a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which was designed to help in the critical 
teacher shortage while making a career in education more 
attractive to young men and women. 

The two most important provisions of the proposed measure, 


listed as Proposition No. 3 on the ballot, were (1) a Minimum 
salary of $2400 per year for full-time teachers and other school 
employees in positions requiring certification qualifications, and 
(2) state aid on a basis of $120 per year for each pupil gt. 
tending public schools. 

It is interesting to note that last spring more than 600,009 
citizens of California, conscious of the grave crisis threatening 
the public school system of the state, signed the petition to 
place the constitutional amendment proposal upon the November 
ballot. 

The executive committee of the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, together with q 
number of other key people, met in Fresno on October 19 with 
Dr. Anna Espenschade presiding. At that time Dr. Espep. 
schade named the following members to National Education 
Association committees: H. A. Applequist of Sacramento ty 
Tenure and Academic Freedom; Howard Bell of Los Angeles 
to Professional Ethics; Ivan Hill of Richmond to Legislation: 
Verne Landreth, chief of the division of health, physical edy. 
cation, and recreation, State Department of Education, to Credit 
Unions; Marie Nogues of Oakland to International Relations. 
Dr. Ned Johns of San Diego to Teacher Education and Pro. 
fessional Standards; Ethel Tobin of Fresno to Tax Education 
and School Finance; S. S. Wynans of the California Youth Au- 
thority, Commission to Defense and Public Relations, and 
David Snyder of Oakland to Citizenship. Dr. Espenschade, 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Landreth, and Miss Genevieve Dexter will rep- 
resent the state association at the National Convention to be 
held in Seattle, Washington, next April. 


“Today’s Challenge For Tomorrow” was the theme of the 
tenth annual conference of the southern section of the 
CAHPER, held Saturday, November 16, in the Rodger Young 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. The conference was an approved 
institute for teachers in schools of Los Angeles city and county 
and certain adjoining communities. 

The conference committee was headed by Genevieve Dexter, 
southern section president, and included Holley Ashcraft, Jean 
Bardeen, Howard Bell, Paul Bixby, Mrs. Enid Case, Florence 
Dix, Mary Fawley, Wynn Fredericks, Wood Glover, Carl 
Handy, Jack Hoheisal, Dorothy Lacy, William Lopez, Mar- 
garet McKee, Lois Messler, Melva Miller, Effie Mae Morrison, 
Roger Plaisted, Geraldine Schwaderer, Mrs. Lola Steiner, and 
A. E. Swartzbaugh. 

Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Irma Gene Nevins, assistant director in charge of accident 
prevention, American Red Cross, were the principal speakers, 
Dr. Brownell addressing the first general session and Miss 
Nevins, the second. Dr. Brownell chose as his topic, “Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation—What of Tomorrow?” Miss 
Nevins’ address was “Today’s Accident Prevention.” 

In an interest group meeting headed by Orsie M. Thompson, 
much practical help was offered through the presentation of 
educational films on football, swimming, tennis, volleyball and 
field hockey. The use of the films was made possible through 
the courtesy of distributors, Bailey Film Service, Department 
of Visual Education, University of California, and the U. S. 
Field Hockey Association. 

“New Stunts in Social Education,” “Interpreting Health 
Teaching in Other Subject Fields,” and “At the Crossroads in 
Women’s Physical Education,” were discussed by other interest 
groups under the able leadership of Grant Jenkins, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Smith, and Miss Lucille Verhulst. Jack M. Reinhard 
was both speaker and leader for the folk-dance demonstration. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association, key 
group in promoting better understanding of rules and techniques 
in the northern part of the state, has renewed its activities after 
a wartime period of inactivity. Thirty members are playing 
Sunday mornings at University Field, Berkeley. Lois Nelson, 
Centerville Union High School, is president and Ruth Bar- 
meister is secretary. Anna Hanlin Bahnie is umpiring chair- 
man. 

Those charged with increasing state memberships elsewhere, 
might find inspiration and aid in the attractive brochure pre- 
pared by Margaret McKee, chairman of the CAHPER men- 
bership committee, and her assistants. Bright yellow in color 
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and ornamented with a drawing of two “Caper Kids,” the 
brochure appeals first to the eye and then, with well chosen 
copy, drives home the point of membership with the “What,” 
the “Why,” and the “How.” A membership blank is attached 
as both a reminder and a convenience. 





National Section on + 
« Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Castlemont, Calif. 

Our new NSWA chairman, Alfreda Mosscrop, has com- 
pleted her organization of officers, committee chairmen, and 
state representatives. Several of this month’s news items have 
been taken from her first bulletin to all officers. 

NSWA has been fortunate in securing the services of Alice 
Schriver, a past chairman, who has just returned from the Navy, 
aseditor of the Sports Bulletin (formerly the Service Bulletin). 
She has a fine knowledge of the section in all of its details and 
she is determined to have the Sports Bulletin an alive and 
worthwhile publication. After a week in New York with A. S. 
Barnes and Company, the publishers, the new editor reports 
that the first issue is on its way. 

Alfreda Mosscrop asks that this new publication, which is 
principally for high school teachers, be given every support. 
Ideas for special articles are needed. Subscriptions should be 
sent to A. S. Barnes and Company, $1.50 for six issues annually. 
Alice Schriver’s present address is c/o Miss Adelaide Setze, 
155 The Prado, NE, Atlanta, Ga. 

Plans are being made for the winter meeting of the Legis- 
lative Board. The next meeting after that will be in Seattle 
at the time of the National Convention in April. 

The President of the AAHPER has asked our chairman to 
represent NSWA on two national committees. These are a co- 
operative committee for women’s athletics whose function is to 
see how the forces working for girls’ and women’s athletic pro- 
grams could be coordinated and to make recommendations to 
the Board of Directors (Eleanor Metheny, chairman), and a 
committee to formulate a policy statement on interscholastics 
(Vaughn Blanchard, chairman). 

All those who wish to place orders for guides should do so 
through the NSWA secretary, AAHPER, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Martha Gable, chairman-elect of NSWA, serves as coordin- 
ator of state representatives. Her address is Board of Educa- 
tion, 21st and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

The list of state representatives was published in the Novem- 
ber Journal. Their duties are to: (a) organize state committees, 
(b) distribute guides through local stores, (c) set up NSWA 
meetings or panels at state or local physical education meetings, 
(d) promote subscriptions to the Sports Bulletin, (e) work in 
close cooperation with various rating boards or establish such 
boards if none exist. 

The new state representative from Minnesota is Charlotte 
Fosburg, Board of Park Commissioners, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Visual Aids 
A new catalog, Educational Films in Sports, is now available 
and can be purchased by sending 50c to NSWA, 1201 16th St. 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. This catalog consists of 36 pages 
of selected films with annotations to help administrators, film 
librarians, and teachers of physical education for girls and 
women to locate teaching films. Some boys’ films are included. 
The material is presented in three main sections, together with 
a source list: instructional motion pictures (for classroom 
teaching), instructional films in process of production, promo- 
tional films (for assemblies and clubs—mainly educational, en- 

tertainment and interest-arousing films in sports). 

The above information. was sent in by Frederica Bernhard, 
former visual aids chairman, who wishes everyone to know that 
the new visual aids chairman is Miss Jess Puckett, Division of 
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Health and Physical Education, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 
The Athletic Federation of College Women 


The AFCW is a student organization designed “to further 
athletic interests and activities for girls and women according 
to the highest and soundest standards of sports and recreation. 
The federation shall strive to increase consciousness of its 
purposes during and after college.” 

The above is a statement of purpose of the Athletic Federa- 
tion of College Women. Any college or university having a 
women’s athletic association or recreational association with a 
written constitution and student officers can be admitted to 
membership. This includes all teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
and junior colleges. 

The Federation had a three-year rotation plan of conferences 
which was interfered with at the time of World War II. The 
general plan is to have a national convention one year, followed 
by a district convention, to be followed by state or group of 
state conferences. This year the Women’s Athletic Association 
of the University of North Carolina at Greensboro will be the 
hostess for the national AFCW convention to be held next 
spring (date to be announced soon). A monthly bulletin made 
up of articles written by students from all over the country will 
be published regularly this year. 

Requests for membership should be addressed to the chair- 
man, Marie D. Hartwig, department of physical education for 
women, University of Michigan, Barbour Gymnasium, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

NSWA Activities in the States 


The fall meeting of the Illinois Physical Education Associa- 
tion was held at Illinois State Normal University on November 
9. NSWA had an exhibit in charge of Miss Zora Cernich. The 
entire morning was devoted to demonstration teaching on ele- 
mentary and high school levels under the direction of Dr. Ber- 
nice Cooper. During the afternoon a woman’s basketball clinic 
was held which consisted of the following: a demonstration 
game, officiated by nationally rated officials, Miss Bernice Frey 
and Dr. Gwen Smith; a discussion of rules led by Dr. Miriam 
Gray, a member of the national basketball committee; a 
demonstration of teaching offensive tactics by Dr. Frances 
Hoffman; a demonstration of teaching shifting zone defense 
by Dr. Esther French. All the above-mentioned persons are 
members of the staff at Illinois State Normal University. 

The Chicago Field Hockey Association played a demonstra- 
tion watch with the WRA Hockey Club of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, in Normal, Saturday, October 26. The annual 
Field Hockey Sports Day, for field hockey teams from Illinois 
colleges, was held at the University on Saturday, Nov. 2. 

The Women’s National Officials’ Rating Board has author- 
ized the establishment of a rating board at Normal, Illinois, to 
be known as the Central Illinois Board. This board plans to 
conduct ratings in basketball, volleyball, and softball this year. 
Anyone interested should contact Dr. Esther French at Illinois 
State Normal University. The only other rating board in 
Illinois at present is the Southern Illinois Board at Carbon- 
dale. Field hockey ratings are also being conducted at Normal 
under the supervision of the United States Field Hockey Asso- 
ciation. Students there may elect a course in advanced officiat- 
ing, for which credit is given. 

Wisconsin 

Dr. Marie Carns of the University of Wisconsin reports that 
the physical education department for women conducted a four 
weeks’ Sports Session this summer. This was an intensive 
course held on the campus between the end of the regular 
session and the opening of the eight-weeks’ summer session. 
Eighty students from all sections of the country attended, sev- 
eral of them being university instructors who came for the sole 
purpose of ascertaining just how the Wisconsin Sports Session 
was handled. 

Oklahoma 

Katherine Culbert, NSWA state representative, reports that 
a three-day golf clinic was held at the University of Oklahoma 
in October under Betty Hicks, president of the Women Pro- 
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fessional Golfers’ Association and former golf instructor at 
Pomona College. Specific information on the details of organ- 
ization and program content can be secured by writing to 
Katherine Culbert, University of Okluhoma. 


New United States Field Hockey Association 

Suzanne R. Cross and Dorothy Franklin of the United States 
Field Hockey Association, report that it is encouraging to note 
the interest already apparent in all centers where hockey is 
played entirely for recreation, and in the schools and colleges 
which have continued to introduce and to teach players, in spite 
of severe handicaps in equipment. 

In planning for the future and the expansion which we antici- 
pate in hockey, we are stressing hockey for recreation and are 
giving every possible assistance to our present clubs and to new 
groups which expect to organize. To this end, we are seeking 
help from every individual who has played or is coaching 
hockey. We are contacting former players and particularly 
wish to have graduates of the past two or three years informed 
of the nearest club and given a cordial invitation to share the 
fun of our club games. Help is needed from coaches everywhere 
to make the proper carry-over from school and college to the 
teams which await the keen spirit of these younger players for 
whom we have been unable to provide the same activities as 
in the past because of the war. Miss Cora Pepin, 1141 Hyde 
Park Avenue, Hyde Park, Massachusetts, is chairman of the 
Membership Committee, and names of interested younger play- 
ers should be sent to her. 

We had been anticipating the time when we were xo longer 
curtailed and have tried to plan and provide new aids for 
teaching and new outlets for participation. To this end, a new 
committee, Extension, has been organized under Miss Martha 
Gable, for the primary purpose of assisting our clubs with 
coaching or other problems, and providing whatever help we 
can to isolated centers. We have had prepared for use this fall 
a new technique film in color, for rental both to members and 
to non-members. There seems to be increasing demand for 
films and we shall attempt to keep abreast of this demand. 

Our regular committees will continue to provide assistance 
wherever possivle. The Umpiring Committee expects to ex- 
pand its training program ana to continue its policy of holding 
umpiring conferences in various centers for rating officials and 
holding discussion groups. This committee is eager not only to 
improve the standard of officiating but to have more ratings 
given, particularly in teacher-training schools. It will help to 
organize official rating boards for hockey umpires in localities 
where no board now exists. 

The Hockey Association looks forward to an improvement 
in the standard of play in schools and colleges. Helped by the 
activity ot our Extension Committee, we want more hockey for 
pure recreation and fun through clubs and local associations. 
We hope to expand facilities for teaching and playing through 
the Technical Service and Equipment committees. 

This season will see us rounding out twenty-five years of the 
United States Field Hockey Association, knowing that our ob- 
jective—to spread, further, and advance the best interests of 
hockey—is being accomplished. More people are learning the 
joy of the game, the friendships to be had, and the pleasant 
associations to be made through hockey as it takes its place as 
the ideal autumn sport. 

Sports Bulletin 

The first issue of the Sports Bulletin is with the printers and 
a November issue is hoped for. 

Alice Schriver, editor, says there will be six regular columns 
established for each issue, one of which will be the popular 
“For Your Bulletin Board” cartoon page, while the others are 
“Speak Up, Students,” “Visual Aids,” “G.A.A.,” “Recreational 
Activities,” and “Sounding Off.” This last one will be for 
letters to the editor. 

Every high school teacher and every teacher’s training de- 
partment in physical education will want and need copies of the 
Sports Bulletin. Send your subscriptions to A. S. Barnes and 
Co., $1.50 for 6 issues. 

Connected with the Sports Bulletin staff is an advisory com- 
mittee of experienced physical education people: Josephine 
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Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland; Alfreda Mo 

crop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York; Marparen 
Reagan, Public Schools, Long Beach, California; Bessie Rud 
Pembroke College, Providence, Rhode Island; Elsie Schneide 
State Department Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois : 

Alice Schriver’s new address is 1450 W. Peachtree Stree 
Atlanta, Georgia. Material for publication should be sent : 
her such as articles with photographs as large as Possible to 
permit good reproduction when reduced in size. Articles Should 
be typed and double spaced. Here is a wonderful Opportunit 
for high school women teachers to promote and maintain thei 
own sports magazine. 

The National Women’s Aquatic Forum will meet in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, December 20, 1946-January 1, 1947 for 
its first postwar session. 

Forum membership and special hotel rates are available ty 
all members of physical education staffs. The program features 
sessions conducted by authorities in the various fields of 
aquatics. The Forum committee membership is as follows: 
Hermia Lechner, Camp Echo Hill, general chairman; Ayis 
Berglund, Los Angeles YWCA, registration; LaNore More. 
house, American Red Cross, program; Katharine von Wenck 
Oberlin College, special events. é 

Anna Espenschade, chairman of NSWA Elections committee 
announces that nominations for the positions of member-at-large 
on the Legislative Board should be sent to her now. It is nm 
longer necessary to secure the consent of the person you wish 
to nominate; however, it is most important to send in a fair 
biography of the candidate including professional training, ex. 
perience, amd work done for professional organizations. It is 
very desirable to have people from all parts of the country 
and from all levels of teaching represented on the board, Send 
your nominations to Anna Espenschade, University of Cali. 
fornia, Berkeley 4, California. 





Eastern District + 
« Association News 











By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA . . . . . . «~~ By Martha Gable 

The Philadelphia workshop included an enthusiastic group in 
the health area which devoted its time to formulating ways and 
means for improving school health programs. Much of the 
time was spent discussing school health councils, their orgari- 
zation and function. Among the outstanding speakers wert 
Mr. Allen Wetter, assistant to the superintendent in charge of 
school-community relations; Dr. Hubley Owen, director medi- 
cal services, and Dr. Samuel Hadden, Philadelphia General 
Hospital. The group spent a morning in the orthopedic clinic 
of Jefferson Hospital under the direction of Dr. Arthur Davit- 
son. The group plans to meet monthly throughout the coming 
year to continue its work, and news of its activities will be i 
cluded in Curriculum News and Views, a monthly bulletin is 
sued by the Curriculum Office. As a result of its activities, a 
number of principals are investigating the possibilities of organ 
izing health councils in their schools. The staff included Miss 
Alene Ralson, Curriculum Office, specialist in child study; Mrs. 
Alberta Blackwell, health coordinator, Durham School; Ms. 
Sara Reeder, Division of Medical Services; Miss Martha Gable 
Division of Physical and Health Education. 

An experimental program of individual physical education is 
under way in four Philadelphia schools, two junior and tw? 
senior high schools. In each school a physical education teacher 
has been released to carry on the program in a_ full-time 
capacity. A special room will be equipped for the work which 
will feature mostly posture and foot defects, muscular deficiet 
cies and dysmenorrhea, as reported by the regular physical e 
aminations. 

The project has been planned and will be directed cooper 
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tively by the Divisions of Medical Services and Physical and 


Health Education. Photographs will be taken to show spinal 
deviations at various intervals. Footprints will form a part of 
the records kept. The pupils will be selected on the basis of 
greatest need, and groups will be kept at a minimum to insure 
individual attention. 

Emphasis will be placed not only on improvement of those 
who have defects, but on preventive procedures for all students 
in physical education classes. The individual program will be 


scheduled 


wherever possible during periods when the least 


amount of interference with school subjects will occur. 

The Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation will hold its annual convention in Harris- 
burg, Penn., December 14, 15, 1946. Program Chairman Eliza- 
beth Zimmerli has arranged an interesting series of events. 
Athletics, acrobatics, modern dance, health education, recrea- 
tion, and posture development are among the activities featured. 
Mrs. Eleanor Richards, model and instructor at the John 
Powers School, will speak on “Fitness for Attractiveness.” 
Her talk in Philadelphia was so much enjoyed that she was 
asked to be our guest in Harrisburg. Dr. Theodore Distler, 
president of Franklin and Marshall College, will speak. Gov- 
ernor Edward Martin has been invited to participate. 


25th Annual Convention, Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


10:30 A.M. 
1:30 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 


7:00 p.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


9:30 aM. 


12 m. 
2:30 p.m. 
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Friday, December 13, 1946 


“How Pennsylvania Does It”—Elizabeth Zimmerli, 
chairman. 

General Session—C. Harold Schuler, president; 
Greetings, Dr. Elna Nelson, Chief, Physical 
Education, Harrisburg. 

Speakers: Hon. Edward W. Martin, Governor of 
Pennsylvania; Howard Milligan, Mayor of 
Harrisburg; Dr. Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Clarence E. 
Zorger, Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg ; 
Dr. Theodore Distler, President, Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

Topic: Teaching as a Profession.” 

Problems in Health Education—Dr. William L. 
Hughes, chairman; Dr. Charles Wilson, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Topic: “School Health Policies.” 

Problems in Physical Education and Athletics for 
Boys—Elmer Cottrell, William Palmer, Karl 
Germann, co-chairman. 

Problems in Physical Education and Athletics for 
Girls—Genevieve Zimbar and Elizabeth McHose, 
co-chairman. 

Annual Dinner Meeting—Dr. William Meredith, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman. Demon- 
stration of acrobatics, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Saturday, December 14, 1946 


Health Clinic—Dr. Herbert Walker, Director, 
Physical Education, Pittsburgh; Dr. Charles 
Manweller, Director, Curriculum Office, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Next Steps in Pennsylvania Community Recrea- 
tion—Dr. Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, chairman. 

Panel: J. W. Faust, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation; A. W. Castle, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction; Kenneth Abell, Sunbury 
Youth Center; Minna Reichelt, Philadelphia Bu- 
reau of Recreation. 

Alumni Luncheons. 

Girls’ Physical Education—Martha Gable, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, chairman. 

Posture Training the Modern Way—Mrs. Eleanor 
Richards, model and instructor, Powers School, 
Philadelphia. 

Modern Dance for Beginners—Margaret DeHaan 

and group from Temple University. 


Basketball Coaching and Techniques — Eleanor 
Snell, Ursuline College 

Boys’ Physical Education—Fred Foertsch, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, chairman. 


CONNECTICUT . . . . «..« . By Raymond A. Snyder 

The fall meeting of the Connecticut Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in the Hartford 
YMCA, 315 Pearl Street, Hartford, Friday, October 25, 1946. 
The Health Section held a panel discussion on school health 
policies. Dr. Charles C. Wilson, professor of education and 
public health, Yale University, was chairman of the panel. 
Other members were Mr. N. S. Light, State Department of 
Education; Dr. Earle S. Russell, superintendent of schools, 
Winsor; Jacob Mellion, M. D., New Britain Board of Educa- 
tion; Miss Alma Monz, New Haven Board of Education; Mr. 
H. F. De Groat, Hawley School, Newtown; Mr, Raymond A. 
Snyder, Willimantic State Teachers College; Miss Agnes 
Hamilton, R.N., Hartford Board of Education; and Mrs, Ella 
Bray, R.N., Torrington High School. 

The new president of the Connecticut Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is Miss Josephine 
Rogers, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

he Department of Rural Education of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education has published the preliminary edition 
of General Guide for Elementary Education. This document 
in no way attempts to standardize educational practice; how- 
ever, it points the direction for an evolving, continuous, and 
evaluated program of curriculum development. 

The curriculum is considered as all the experiences of children 
coming under the guidance of the school. The many and 
varied factors in a functional curriculum necessitate flexibility 
to meet the demand of local conditions. Hence, an emphasis is 
directed to the local situation for the origin of the development 
of the curriculum. The materials presented offer suggestions 
and opportunities for teachers to enrich the experiences of 
children. 

One section of the publication is devoted to health, physical 
education, recreation, and safety. The materials presented in 
the publication concerning these fields are being examined and 
evaluated by teachers throughout the state in an effort to 
cooperatively and continuously refine their programs. By inter- 
preting and reinterpreting experience, by evaluating practice, 
and examining the whole program in light of educational 
objectives, the teachers in the field can assist in the revision 
of the guide and improve their programs. It is to be noted 
that throughout the program in other fields an effort has been 
made to provide an atmosphere in the school that promotes 
good mental hygiene. 

The publication is especially appropriate at this time for 
inexperienced and cadet teachers who are seeking suggestions, 
assistance, and direction in their teaching assignments. 

The State Tuberculosis Commission has been requested by 
the Commissioner of Education to organize a program of chest 
X-rays on a permanent yearly basis. It has been decided to 
reserve the last week in September and perhaps all of October 
to complete the following schedule: 

1. Employees, central office, State Department of Education. 

2. Freshmen and senior students, and employed personne] at 
the four state teachers’ colleges. 

3. Entering students and those completing training, and em- 
ployed personnel of the twelve Vocational-Technical Schools. 

This service is free to the individual and as a policy will 
be continued each year until such time as the Tuberculosis 
Commission has secured sufficient data to recommend a more 
definite interval between needed x-rays. 

For protection of the individual, all reports of x-ray findings 
are strictly confidential and, if negative, sent directly to the 
individual. In case positive findings are revealed, the report 
is sent to the individual’s physician whose name appears on 
the recording card. 

The Connecticut Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation publishes a News Bulletin three or four times 
yearly. Copies are mailed or distributed to members of the 
Association, other interested persons, and to all state associa- 
tions. 
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RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY 
Ford Banes 


A hilarious, penetrating collection of car- 
toons, captioned to delight you and your 
bowling friends. 


THE FAT ONE WHO TAKES A BROAD STANCE 





At the foul line she gives the ball «¢ toss between her legs. 
‘The only reason she bowls is because she heard i? was good 
for the figure. Usually sticks it out for one game—two ct 


the me-?. 
6’ x9” Cloth Illustrated . . . . . $2.90 


MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
As told to John Carmichael 
Sports Editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
and other noted sports writers. 

Each tale—the highlight in the life of a 
baseball star who has experienced a thousand 
and one dramatic days—more gripping be- 
cause it is a real life epic. 


6’ x9" Cloth Illustrated . . . . . $2.50 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44th Street 








_ which the central figures would 


THE MASTER A 
Ray P. Holland 


A delightful story of a boy who loved dy 
Bud knew that he could accomplish wheg 
others had failed if his dogs liked him, \yg Thre 
have proof of his faith when “Bo” ran at qypniloso 
Grand Junction Field Trials. 


53,” x 8” Illustrated . 














A TREASURY OF HORSE STORIES § 
Edited by Margaret Cabell Self 


Stories of fantasy and folklore; hunting on 
polo; three famous rides; horse trading; rac 
and runaways; horses, old and young, gra 


to the hilarious. 
7” x9” Deluxe Cloth Illustrated . 


DON'T BRING THAT UP 
Skeletons in the Sports Closet 
Bob Broeg and Bob Burrill 


A fascinating, humorous, amusing collecti 
of sports stories. 


“It’s quite the most engaging, 
delightful volume to reach the 
sports libraries in ages.” The 
New York Times. 


“A fine book of incidents 
like to forget but which sports 
lovers will find a gold mine of 


dope for reminiscing.” The St. REA4AN 
Louis Post Dispatch. _ . CMTS? 


6” x 9” Illustrated . . . $2.50 


New York 18, New York 
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A TREASURY OF FISHING 
STORIES 


d re Selected by Charles E. Goodspeed 
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Through all the stories runs that happy 
Ihilosophy bred of out door life which makes 
shermen as confirmed optimists in their 
ves as they are in their fishing. The tall story 
liellers, the liars and the fishing romancers— 
se ina full measure. Folklore, poetry and 


ine writing. 
RIES ’, 10’ Illustrated . . . .. . . $5.00 
| ESQUIRE’S SECOND SPORTS 
ING on READER 


‘ a Edited by Arnold Gingrich 

‘amat@ Anthology of sports stories—fifty colorful 
gles written by well known authors; Paul 
s3pallico, Conrad Aiken, Ernest Hemingway, F. 
kott Fitzgerald and Edward James Vogeler, 
»mention a few. A companion to Esquire’s 
irst Sports Reader. 
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LET'S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS! 


llectio Horace J. Gardner 





















Let this book help you 
. flan your Christmas party 
‘@ fforhome, school or club. 
ti ) You will find legends 
& bnd customs of other 
KAitonds, carols, Christmas 
s¢ lays, poetry and stories. 
S: ij Achapter on The Christ- 
= as Party includes games 
ig end parties for children, 
riNpeuizzes, decorations and 
Py @eetreshments. 

x9” Illustrated . $2.50 
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THE 1947 NATIONAL SKIING 
GUIDE 


Edited by Minot Dole 


Covers all the major skiing locations in the 
United States and Canada. Treats each skiing 
location critically and paints an honest, fac- 
tual picture of the facilities available. Con- 
tains maps of each section showing slopes, 
trails, lifts and accommodations. Records of 
championships and rules. 


8,” x 1034,” Illustrated. . . . . . $1.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 
Frank G. Menke 


Master sports statistician and historian. 
Menke’s research answers countless ques- 
tions on sports records and history—a com- 
pilation of facts filtered from 2,000 books 
and from independent findings of twenty 
years. 

6” x9” Cloth Illustrated . . . . . $3.50 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 





67 West 44th Street 
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An effort will be made to have other state associations mail 
their publications to us so an exchange of ideas, programs, 
projects, and other materials will be effected. The interesting 
news from other states is published in the next issue of the 
News Bulletin so that all members of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion benefit from the program. 

Superintendents, doctors, nurses, YMCA and YWCA secre- 
taries, health and physical education teachers, and others submit 
news items of interest. New persons working in the state are 
introduced through this medium and the interchange of ideas 
and practices is stimulating. The first issue of this year’s News 
Bulletin was distributed October 25, 1946. 


RHODE ISLAND ... . . . . By John H. Osterberg 

The institute meeting was held Thursday, October 24, 1946, 
at the Barnard School. The guest speaker was Clarence I. 
Chatto, principal of Classical High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, speaking on “Teaching Democracy Through Physical 
Education.” Mr. Chatto has a decidedly pleasant delivery, 
plenty of subject matter, and ability to put across a topic that 
is timely and interesting. 

The last meeting was a decided success with eighty-five in 
attendance. Community singing and square dancing were under 
the able direction of the Misses Mullaney and Hunt. 

The new officers for 1946-1947 are as follows: president, 
Martha Jones, supervisor for girls’ physical education, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; president elect, A. Victor Skonberg, Roger Wil- 
liams Junior High School, Providence, R. I.; vice president, 
health, Mary McInerney, Central High School, Providence, 
R. I.; vice preseident, physical education, Arthur J. Nooney, 
Jenks Junior High School, Pawtucket; vice president recrea- 
tion, Helen Murphy, Barnard School, Providence, R. I.; treas- 
urer, Earle F. Carlsten, Roger Williams Junior High School, 
Providence, R. I.; recording secretary, Evelyn Prince, Esek 
Hopkins Junior High School, Providence, R. I.; corresponding 
secretary, John H. Osterberg, supervisor of athletics, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 


MARYLAND . = By Marguerite Burdick 

The annual meeting of the Maryland Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held on October 18 
at the Fifth Regiment Armory. The State Teachers Associa- 
tion was meeting at this time and our meeting was one of 
the many afternoon section meetings sponsored by the state 
organization. 

Papers on the following subjects were presented as indicated: 
“Correctives” by Hilda Kratsh, of the Eastern High School in 
Baltimore, “How the Recreation Center Serves the Commu- 
nity,” by Margaret H. Stabler, of the Baltimore Department 
of Recreation, and “Intramurals,” by Harry M. Brown, of 
Catonsville High School, in Baltimore County. 

The business meeting followed the reading of these papers. 
The constitution of the association was revised and simplified. 
The changes which this reorganization has made will be put 
into operation during the coming year. The following officers 
for 1946-7 were elected: president, Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, 
state supervisor of physical edu ation and recreation; first vice 
president, Cecil Norris, instructor of physical education, Balti- 
more City College; second vice president, Mrs. Marguerite 
Burdick, Department of Public Recreation; corresponding 
secretary, Ethel E. Sammis, assistant supervisor of physical 
education and recreation; recording secretary, Alice Behlmer, 
instructor of physical education, Towson High School in Balti- 
more County; treasurer, Fred B. Leidig, Department of Public 
Recreation. 

The annual banquet of the association took place at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. The speaker of the evening was Dr. Thomas 
G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of education, who spoke on 
“The Plan of Improving Education in our Schools.” 

Our guests were Mrs. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., Dr. Elmon L. 
Vernier, the new director of physical education in the Baltimore 
schools; and Dr. Henry F. Buettner, of the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Health. 

A dance sponsored by the PTA was held at this time and the 
members of our association were invited to attend following 
our evening meeting. 
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Recreation leadership training courses sponsored by the Stat 
Department of Education have been held in several of a 
counties and are scheduled for the coming year. These hay 
been conducted by Mrs. Ruth Ehlers, staff member of the 
National Recreation Association and present recreation leader 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Teachers 
students, community leaders, and parents have participated jn 
these classes. Social recreation activities as well as leadershj 
training have been stressed. Opportunity to participate re 
been offered to both the white and the colored groups. Courses 
have been given this fall in Kent and Prince George Counties 
The Kent County meetings were combined with the Betterton 
workshop group. This was a child study group made up of 
supervisors, principals, and teachers from Baltimore and the 
counties of the state. Dr. Daniel H. Prescott, Head of Collah, 
oration Center on Child Growth and Development, University 
of Chicago, conducted the workshop. The Steering Committe 
included Miss Grace L. Alder, supervisor of elementary schools 
State Department of Education; Dr. Thomas Ferguson, super. 
visor of physical education and recreation, State Department of 
Education; Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, consultant on child growth 
and development, University of Chicago; Dr. E. Clarke Fon. 
taine, supervisor of high schools, State Department of Educa. 
tion; Mr. William Brish, Superintendent of Schools, Kent 
County; Mr. James B. O’Toole, supervisor of high schools 
Baltimore County; Miss Anne Mildred Hoyle, supervisor of 
elementary schools, Kent County; Mr. J. W. Stenger, Principal 
of Chestertown High School, Kent County; Miss Columbia 
Winn, consultant, University of Chicago; Mr. Lynn Shufelt, 
consultant, University of Chicago. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


The 1946-1947 officers of the national Dance Section are: 
Chairman, Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Vice Chairman, Rosamond Wentworth, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; Past Chairman, Ruth Bloomer, Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn.; Secretary, Jane Fox, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; Treasurer, Karen 
Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal:; Editor, Katharine A. 
Wolfe, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash.; Member-at- 
Large, 1945-47, Claudia Moore Read, Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va.; Member-at-Large, 1946-48, Louise 
Kloepper, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; Advisory 
Member, 1945-47, Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; Advisory Member, 1946-48, Martha Hill, New 
York, N. Y. 

The District Chairmen for 1946-47 are: Central, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Schneider, Normandy High School, Normandy, Mo.; 
Eastern, Mary Gillette, Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon St, 
Boston 16, Mass.; Midwest (To be appointed); Northwest, 
Rosamond Wentworth, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; 
Southwest, Frederica Moore, Excelsior Union High School, 
Norwalk, Calif.; Southern, Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 

Service Committee Chairmen are: Film, Betty Lynd Thomp- 
son, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.; Study, Dudley 
Ashton, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Nominating, 
Helen Knight, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La; 
Program, Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Finance, Karen Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif.; 
Editorial, Katherine A. Wolfe, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash.; Pre-Convention (To be appointed). 

Frances L. Campbell of Hayward, California, directs a most 
ambitious dance program at the Hayward Union High School. 
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Last spring the girls’ athletic association and the art club spon- 
sored an exhibition of modern dance and ballet photographs 
rented from the Museum of Modern Art in New York. During 
the period of the exhibition the high school dance group gave 
a series of demonstrations and also participated in a joint 
demonstration with a group of Mills College students who had 
come with their director, Eleanor Lauer, to visit the exhibition. 
This fall a daily dance composition class is being offered for 
the first time as an art elective. The after-school modern dance 
turnout has attracted 115 girls who are divided into two groups. 
The older girls take turns directing the elementary technique 
practice of the beginners while the dance instructor works with 
the Advanced students. The Alameda County Educational Office 
js planning to make an educational film showing the dance 
composition work of this after-school group. On October 24 
one of the classes presented demonstrations of modern dance 
technique and composition each hour of the day for the other 
gymnasium classes. The demonstrations included the students’ 
own patterns illustrating the round, twice as fast, cumulative 
rhythm, resultant rhythm, shifting accent, and development of 
a theme. On November 10 the dance group performed three 
“School Sketches” at the evening program for American Edu- 
cation Week. The group is planning to contribute to the Fine 
Arts Christmas Assembly and other school programs during 
the coming months. 

In Seattle, Washington, an intercultural dance workshop was 
organized in September, 1946, as an outgrowth of the inter- 
racial modern dance classes for children and adults which have 
been sponsored for the last 2% years by the Phyllis Wheatley 
branch of the YWCA and directed by Katharine A. Wolfe. 
Since it was not feasible to offer advanced work for the more 
experienced and proficient dancers of both classes, the new 
group was organized to provide an opportunity for creative 
work which could not be easily carried on in large classes. 
According to the prospectus the purpose of the workshop is 
“to provide the opportunity to create and perform dances which 
can contribute to the promotion of better understanding between 
peoples of different races, nationalities, and creeds.” On Octo- 
zer 24 the group presented three dances at the Interracial 
Institute of the American Brotherhood (National Council of 
Christians and Jews), and the following day they repeated 
the program at an Intercultural Harvest Festival. Their dances 
were planned to depict the various aspects of the harvest 
season. “Reapers Dance” (Bortkiewicz) portrayed the joy and 
and labor of the fields, “Hallowe’en Witches Dance” (Dvorak) 
presented the supernatural aspects of the season, and “Harvest 
Ceremonial” (Cesar Franck) interpreted the prayer of thanks- 
giving and presentation of the fruits of the harvest. All dances 
were composed by members of the workshop under the direction 
of Miss Wolfe. 


American folk dancing is the extracurricular specialty of the 
junior and senior high schools in Barrington, Illinois. Directed 
by Truman L. Chiles and Anna Conway, the high school square 
dance club boasts 120 members and the junior high American 
folk dance club has 110 dance enthusiasts. A group of costumed 
dancers presented a one-hour program of early American 
quadrilles for the Fox River Grove PTA on October 4 and for 
the Algonquin PTA later in the month. They are also appear- 
ing on the WLS barn dance program on two Saturday nights 
during November and December. Last year the square dance 
club had a “Guest Night” entertaining groups from 10 of the 
neighboring towns. As a result two of these schools, Bensen- 
ville and Crystal Lake, have now organized clubs of their own 
and Bensenville has invited the Barrington square dance club 
to participate in its fall “Guest Night” party. Last May the 
Barrington high school group sent 4 sets of dancers to perform 
in the Chicago Folk Festival. Mr. Chiles writes that the club 
members usually do their own calling. The youngsters who 
can sing love to do the singing calls and he does the spoken 
calls. The community of Barrington has an adult square dance 
club, also directed by Mr. Chiles, with a current membership 
of 60 couples. 

The Jewish Educational Center of Detroit, Michigan, 
presented Gertrude Lippincott in a 5-day teaching institute 
from September 15 to 19 and in 4 solo concert on September 
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21. Miss Lippincott, formerly dance instructor at Mount 
Holyoke College, is making her headquarters in Minneapolis 
during the coming year and is teaching a private class in 
choreography. She plans to present combinations of programs 
and master classes both in the Midwest and in the East. She 
was presented in concert by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


on October 15. Her Eastern tour begins at Mount Holyoke 
College with a week of teaching from February 17 to 22 and 
a solo program on February 20. 

Virginia Intermont College at Bristol, Virginia, has ex- 
panded its dance activities during the last two years under the 
direction of Jean M. Boyd. Tap, social, folk, and modern 
dance have been added to a schedule which was formerly lim- 
ited to ballet and toe dancing. A modern dance club has been 
organized and also a Junior Orchesis, composed of dancers of 
outstanding ability and leadership. Miss Boyd believes that 
the latter group is the only junior college group of its kind, 
which might be some sort of challenge to other junior college 
dance groups and directors to make themselves and their 
activities known. In its short existence the modern dance: club 
has used its dues to add dance books to the library, has spon- 
sored movies of the Perry-Mansfield workshop in Colorado, 
has started the first costume department at Virginia Intermont 
College, has sponsored trips to Knoxville to see the Ballet 
Russe and to Greensboro to participate in the Arts Forum 
at Woman’s College under Charles Weidman, and has main- 
tained a dance bulletin board so that other students may learn 
more about modern dance. Last year the dance students gave 
an informal recital in the college chapel, an outdoor May Day 
program, and a spring recital which included all types of dance. 
Among the dance numbers performed in the spring recital were 
“White Deer” (Rubye Lois Duke) which necessitated research 
for authentic Indian movements to be woven into the choreog- 
raphy of a “Tribal Feast” and “The House I Live In,” depict- 
ing democracy in a typical American town through the medium 
of modern dance. 


New York State Teachers College at Cortland, New York, 
has featured an intensive dance program during the past two 
summers under the direction of Evelyn Lockman, associate 
professor of fine arts at Southwestern Louisiana College at 
Lafayette, Louisiana. The 1946 summer work was climaxed 
by a dance recital on August 20. One hundred and twenty-six 
students, including 43 men, participated in folk, modern, tap, 
and square dances. A special feature of the program was the 
long composition, ‘“Circus-Carnival,” choreographed by the 
senior modern dance students to special music composed by 
their accompanist, George Bagrash. Miss Lockman performed 
two solos, “Beguine” (Bagrash) and “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” with baritone accompaniment by William J. Hall. 

The Mount Holyoke College dance group, under the direction 
of Margaret Pataky, made its first public appearance of the 
year on October 8. The occasion was a demonstration at the 
Holyoke YWCA to interest young business women in taking 
a course in modern dance to be given this winter by Patricia 
Carruthers, accompanist of the dance group. The program 
consisted of a demonstration of technique followed by four 
dances with choreography by the performers. “Blues” (Patricia 
Carruthers) was danced by Ruth Abrams and Ruth Salter; 
Portraits of a Lady (with apologies to William Steig); “I 
Mind My Own Business” (percussion and violin arrangement), 
“Convention Be Damned!” and “Mother Loved Me, But She 
Died,” were danced by Marjorie Kroeger; “The Tormented 
One” (Patricia Carruthers) was danced by Mildred Cruze; 
and “The Cowboy’s Lament” (recording of traditional ballad 
sung by Burl Ives) was choreographed by Ruth Abrams and 
danced by Miss Abrams, Elizabeth Dunne, Ellen Levy, Virginia 
Smith, and Joanne Thomas. 

The Cowboy Records Co. is making a survey of the square- 
dance record field preliminary to issuing records for square 
dancing. In order to know what records are most desired by 
the square dance public, it is requested that readers tell what 
square dance tunes without calls they most desire, and what 
square dances with calls they want recorded. In making 
selections, keep in mind the records already issued by other 
companies. If your selection is a duplicate, state why you 












think the tune should be re-issued. Any other suggestions con- 
cerning the production and distribution of these records will 
be appreciated. Please write suggestions to Charles Crabbe 
Thomas, 38 South Girard Street, Woodbury, N. J. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ILLINOIS . .... . By Clifford E. Horton 

The Exectuive Committee of the Illinois Physical Education 
Association has set up three fall meetings this year. The first 
one was held at East St. Louis under the direction of Levi 
Craig on November 2. The next was held at Illinois State 
Normal University on November 9 under the direction of 
Clifford E. Horton. The third meeting was held at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College at DeKalb on November 16 
under the direction of Miss Miriam Anderson. 

The Chicago chapter of the American Red Cross has quali- 
fied 900 school teachers for junior accident prevention work in 
connection with a nation-wide safety program. 

The American College of Physical Education of Chicago is 
now affliated with DePaul University. American College stu- 
dents may receive a Bachelor of Science Degree by taking a 
fourth year at DePaul. 

Lloyd Hargis of Mt. Pulaski announces that he now has a 
200-minute a week program. Paris High School and Rock 
Island High are also expanding their programs to the 200- 
minute level. 

Jane Axtell, state membership committee chairman, made the 
national honor roll on membership for last year. Her member- 
ship drive carried the state well over its quota with the hignest 
numerical gain of any state in the union. 

tay Duncan, state director of health and physical education, 
announces two recent bulletins on folk games, singing games, 
and old-fashioned dances. These bulletins are devoted entirely 
to listings of records for use with dances and singing games. 
Many teachers will find in them just what they need in com- 
pleting their dance catalogues. 

Another interesting bulletin that has just been issued by the 
State Department of Health and Physical Education presents a 
suggested outline for a four-year program in the teaching of 
health, first aid, and safety. The plan includes personal health, 
first aid, safety, and community, ‘school, and home health. 

Illinois State Normal University has the unique distinction 
of having almost a complete complement of doctors in its 
women’s department of physical education under the leadership 
of Dr. Esther French. The department has Dr. Gwen Smith, 
who specializes in sports; Dr. Frances Hoffman, specialist in 
sports and recreation work; Dr. Miriam Gray, specialist in 
modern dance and high school physical education; and Dr. 
Bernice Cooper, specialist in elementary physical education. 
Miss Bernice Frey, who has completed a year’s work toward 
her doctor’s degree, and Miss Zora Cernich, who is working 
with the adaptive group, complete the departmental staff. 

Lt. Comdr. Hartley Price is back at the University of IIli- 
nois as gymnastic coach, and Lt. Commander H. E. Kenney 
has resumed his duties as wrestling coach at the University of 
Illinois. 

State Director Ray Duncan announces some important new 
state bulletins as service guides for Illinois physical education 
teachers. In all, five bulletins have been prepared, one dealing 
with folk games, singing games, and old fashioned dances, 
another, with Victor records for rhythmical activities, a third 
on driver training and education, the fourth, a revised copy of 

the bulletin on home-made equipment, and the fifth, an impor- 
tant plant-planning primer for physical education. The last has 
been prepared by T. J. Higgins. 

New officers elected for the state association are Ruth Lins, 
vice president, Rockford Public Schools; Patrick Pierce, treas- 
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urer, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. Eva Eddy of th 
Maywood High School, Maywood, Illinois, continues jp Office 
as corresponding secretary, and Ray Duncan, state direct V 
health and physical education, as executive secertary, 

Miss Eva McKee who teaches dance at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College is taking a leave of absence this year 
to study at the University of Iowa. 

Two new teachers have been added to the staff at the Co}. 
lege: Mrs. Marie Dayton, modern dance classes and special 
activities, and Mrs. Catherine Wilkening, service courses, 

Miss Laura Huelster, assistant professor of physica] educa. 
tion, has returned to the University of Illinois after a year’s 
absence granted for advanced study at New York University 
Miss Virginia Lee Horne is a new faculty member who has 
seen added to the staff at the University of Illinois. She js 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin and author of Stunts 
And Tumbling. Miss Horne is head of the swimming activities, 
The department has inaugurated new courses designed for 
students interested in dance specialization. These courses are 
Dance Composition, Rhythmic Form and Analysis, History of 
the Dance, and Dance Curriculum for Secondary Schools, 
Orchesis, the University of Illinois Dance Club, is planning 
an exchange program with the dance group at Illinois State 
Normal University. Orchesis has also been invited to give a 
spring concert at Butler University in Indiana. Members of 
the women’s athletic association went to Illinois State Normal 
University for a hockey playday on November 2. 

Al Lewis reports that the department of physical education 
and health for the 74 parochial schools of the Springfield Dio- 
cese had their first district demonstration of physical education 
for the grade schools and high schools on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 9. 


Or of 


MICHIGAN . . . . . «. «© «© 0) By Julian W. Smith 


The State Departments of Public Instruction and Conserva- 
tion have entered into a plan of joint action in outdoor educa- 
tion and school camping. The plan of combined operations 
improves processes of education and the more complete de- 
velopment in utilization of the natural resources of the state. 

The outdoors provides a wealth of learning opportunities, and 
Michigan is in a unique position to develop in its people a 
keener sense of their outdoor resources and a disposition to 
use them wisely. The enactment of Act 170 by the 1945 ses- 
sion of the Michigan Legislature enables school districts that 
so desire to acquire, maintain, and equip school camps to in- 
clude camping as a part of the regular school program. There 
are several school camps already in operation in the state, and 
many more communities are interested. 

The proposed plan enlarges the present Division of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, School Camping, and Outdoor 
Education in the Department of Public Instruction to include 
the joint project with the Conservation Department. The staff 
includes the chief of the Division of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, School Camping, and Outdoor Education, 
Julian W. Smith; and W. C. Ryder, consultant in conservation 
education from the Conservation Department; with technical 
and consultant services to be employed when needed. Other 
staff members of the two departments will be available on 
special problems. In general, the plan will be devoted to (1) 
research in outdoor education and camping, (2) providing 
consultant service to schools and the other agencies interested 
in camping and outdoor education, (3) advising boards of edu- 
cation in the acquisition and lease of properties as permitted 
by the Legislature under Act 170, (4) consultative and stimul- 
atory efforts in related teacher education through existing 
teacher-education agencies, (5) developing, insofar as possible, 
an appropriate program of adult education and _ recreation 
through existing facilities, both school owned and those under 
the direction of the Conservation Department, (6) stimulation 
of experimentation in the various types of school camping, 
especially the use schools can make of state lands in camping 
programs, (7) developing lines of departmental action with 
other arms of state government which have a common interest 
in outdoor education and camping. 

Funds for the project are made available by the W. K. 
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Kellogg Foundation and the administrative direction of it rests 
with the superintendent of public instruction, acting for the 
State Board of Education. The work of the Division of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, School Camping, and 
Outdoor Education will continue as established in 1945, in co- 
operation with the schools of the state. 


a ee By Paul E. Landis 

The Ohio Department of Health has appointed Miss Jean 
Thompson as supervisor of health education, the position prev- 
iously held by Dr. Helen Coops, who has returned to her 
former position at the University of Cincinnati. Miss Thomp- 
son graduated from Battle Creek College and did graduate work 
at Columbia University. Before coming to Ohio, Miss Thomp- 
son served in the American Red Cross during World War II 
and held the position of director of health education at High- 
lands University, New Mexico. 

The Legislative Council of the Ohio Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation met on September 28, 
1946, in Columbus, Ohio. Items of business transacted were 
as follows: 

1. Association dues were raised to $1.50 for professional 
membership, and 50c for student membership. 

2. Approved the publication of a pamphlet, Physical Educa- 
tion as a Career,’ which is to be financed by teacher-training 
institutions desiring to participate in the project. 

3. Mr. H. W. Emswiler, commissioner, informed the council 
that the Ohio High School Athletic Association will contribute 
to the OAHPER the first 2,500 copies of The Athlete for 1946- 
47. The Council unanimously expressed its thanks for this 
splendid expression of cooperation between the two organiza- 
tions. 

4. Dr. Oberteuffer, editor, stated that the basic need is for 
voluntarily contributed articles to The Athlete. 

5. The Legislative Committee, W. K. Streit, chairman, was 
asked to continue its work and to formulate a pattern law to 
be presented to the next meeting of the Legislative Council. 
The committee also was instructed to study ways and means of 
getting it before the state legislature sometime in the future. 

6. All individuals who have received Meritorious Awards in 
the state association will be presented with certificates at the 
annual meeting of the state association on February 22, Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio. 

7. The Council approved affiliation of the state association 
with the Ohio Welfare Conference. The secretary was in- 
structed to represent the association at the Welfare Conference 
in Columbus, Ohio, November 17-20. 

8. Miss Ruth Helsel reports that the Ohio quota in the 
national association has never been reached. The Council was 
urged to make an effort to increase national membership. 

9. President Grace Daviess reported that this was the best 
attended council meeting in the history of the association. The 
council adjourned at noon and attended the Ohio State-Missouri 
football game as guests of L. W. St. John, director of athletics. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Recreation Association was 
held at Columbus, Ohio, on October 11 and 12 at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel. The following is a brief resume of the meeting. 

1. The Ohio Recreation Association has gone on record as 
sponsoring the following legislation: increasing the .2 of a 
mill recreation levy, changing the 65 per cent required to pass 
the .2 of a mill recreation levy to a simple majority, sponsoring 
recreation services. 

2. The association unanimously passed a motion to affiliate 
with the Ohio Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. ; 

3. The membership clause in the constitution was revised to 
read as follows: 

Article III—Membership and Dues 

Membership shall be open to (1) communities conducting 
organized recreational programs, (2) educational institutions 
engaged in training recreational personnel, (3) and such other 
organizations conducting recreational programs as are consid- 
ered not to be logical constituent bodies of other local or state 
agencies, (4) Personal members, persons within the State of 
Ohio who subscribe to these rules and regulations by register- 
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ing their names and paying the annual fee of one dollar ($1.00). 
Each member of any class aforementioned, shall be entitled to 
one vote. 

All applications for membership shall be reviewed by the 
Executive Board and recommendations made to the organiza- 
tion for action. 

Membership fee shall be $10.00 for Groups 1, 2, and 3. 

Election of officers for 1946-47 was as follows: president, 
Tom Pemberton, Youngstown; Ist vice president, R. M. Dixon, 
Troy; 2nd vice president, Rex Settlemire, Lima; 3rd vice 
president, Charles Wertz, Toledo; secretary-treasurer, A. E. 
Genter, Akron. 

Many excellent local courses of study in physical education 
have been filed in the office of the state supervisor. Especial 
recognition is hereby given to the following high schools: 
Toronto, Orville, Cleveland Heights, Mariemont, Cambridge, 
Fredericksburg. 

The State Department of Education in cooperation with the 
Ohio Department of Health conducted a series of health con- 
ferences for the purpose of interpreting the new health educa- 
tion manual, A Teacher’s Guide for an Activity Course in 
Healthful Living for Ohio High School Youth. Meetings were 
held as follows: 

October 7 
November 6 
December 5 
November 7 Springfield 
November 20 30wling Green 


The program at each conference dealt with background and 
general principles, motivation of the program, sources and ma- 
terials for use in the program, and available services from the 
state departments of health and education. The attendance was 
made up of teachers of school’ and community health education 
programs, city and county health departments, school adminis- 
trators, school physicians and nurses, teacher-training institu- 
tions, county tuberculosis and health associations, health chair- 
men from the PTA, Farm Bureau and Grange, voluntary health 
agencies, and many others interested in local school and com- 
munity health education programs, 

Because many of the teachers in grades 4-8 feel the need of 
methods and materials and the necessity of social hygiene in- 
formation, the Cincinnati public schools set up a seminar under 
the leadership of Roy E. Dickerson of the Cincinnati Social 
Hygiene Society. Six weekly sessions carried % professional 
credit, without cost to the teachers. 

Hamilton, Ohio, received national recognition in the October 
issue of Coronet magazine for its excellent safety program. 

New films dealing with the drinking problem are “The 
Smash-Up” starring Rita Hayworth as the alcoholic, produced 
by Universal, and one on Alcoholics Anonymous, produced by 
Paramount. 

Hiram College served as host for the annual “Community 
Institute on the Family as the Fundamental Unit of Society” 
sponsored by a committee representing six counties of north- 
eastern Ohio. Some of the topics were adult delinquency, cur- 
rent problems of family in a topsy-turvy world, preparation 
for marriage, living together in the home, living together in 
the community, and family fun. 


Chardon 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clark 

Professor Romney, successor to Dean Alden W. Thompson 
as dean of the school of physical education and athletics of 
West Virginia University, reports 223 undergraduates major- 
ing in physical education and 26 in the graduate school. 

In an effort to improve the teaching of physical education 
and recreation in the schools of West Virginia, the state asso- 
ciation, through its workshops committee composed of nine 
members representing various geographical divisions of the 
state, sponsored three workshops with a view to contacting the 
teachers and presenting for their benefit demonstrations, dis- 
cussions, and literature which would stimulate them and their 
school programs, and also make them conscious of the state 
association and its work. The workshops were held in different 
areas of the state so as to make them accessible to all teachers 
of the 55 county systems of education. They were conducted 
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in the following cities: Morgantown, at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, March 29, 1946; Huntington, at Marshall College, 
April 12, 1946; Wheeling, at Clay Junior High School, April 
26, 1946. 

The plans of the West Virginia Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Association for the school year 1946-47 call for the 
promotion of a series of five additional workshops in areas 
other than those in which workshops were held in 1946. The 
state association believes that, by rotating the workshops from 
year to year to new areas, more communities and teachers will 
be given an opportunity to assist in their promotion, resulting 
in aroused interest in physical education and recreation, and 
encompassing the state as a whole. Also through the medium 
of the workshops and other contacts we shall include in our 
objectives the continued effort to promote interest and member- 
ship in the national and state associations for health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


INDIANA 

The first National Golf Clinic for women teachers of physical 
education was held at Purdue University last July 1, 2, and 3 
under the joint sponsorship of the Women Professional Golfers’ 
Association and the department of physical education for women. 
Twenty-nine teachers from 11 states were in attendance. The 
teaching staff was headed by Betty Hicks, the duration national 
champion and golf instructor at Pomona College in California, 
Betty Jameson, Patty Berg, and Ellen Griffin, golf chairman 
for the National. Section on Women’s Athletics and golf in- 
structor at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. Major emphasis was given to methods 
of group instruction for school and college classes supplemented 
by individual help for the teacher’s personal game and exhibi- 
tions of shotmaking by the three women professional golfers. 
The climax of the clinic was a nine-hole demonstration match 
on the Purdue University course when each of the players 
(Betty Jameson, Betty Hicks, and Patty Berg) explained how 
she intended to hit each shot, what club she was using, and why. 

The Women Professional Golfers’ Association is interested 
in stimulating the teaching of golf in high schools and colleges 
and thinks that the physical education teacher, if he or she 
knows the correct grip, stance, and swing, can start beginners 
out in the fundamentals of what is one of the most enjoyable 
and satisfying sports to learn. 
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By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 
PAQINEANMA 2... 1 tt lth ls By Elena Sliepcevich 

Enthusiasm and interest are at a high peak in the state of 
Montana as plans get underway for the national convention in 
Seattle for which the Northwest District will be host. At 
present a survey is being conducted among the members of the 
state to determine whether a state convention should be held 
at this time or in conjunction with the national convention. 

Word has been received from Mrs. Kathy Rae Boyer of 
the University of Idaho that plans are being made to reorganize 
the Idaho state association. 

Henry O. Meyer of Chicago has replaced Carl Klafs as 
supervisor of recreation in the Missoula schools. Mr. Flafs 
has been named as director of health and physical education 
for the state of Montana. He succeeds Charles Hertler who 
returns to Montana State University as director of the physical 
education department at that institution. 

Inga Hoem, physical education instructor at Butte High 
School has taken a year’s leave of absence to study at 
Columbia. Mrs. Harry Dahlberg will fill the vacancy. 


Elena M. Sliepcevich, formerly of Anaconda High School, 
has been named director of physical education for women 
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and assistant to the dean of women at Montana State Normal 
College at Dillon. 

Anna Jeanne Sockness of Dillon and 1946 graduate of Mon- 
tana State Coliege is instructor of physical education at Paris 
Junior High School at Great Falls. 

Miss Marjorie Hamer, who served with the American Red 
Cross overseas for the past three years, has returned to Mon. 
tana State Normal College as dean of women. She was 
formerly head of the department of physical education at the 
college. 

Dora Dykins of Lewistown High School recently spent 
six weeks at the Deaconess Hospital in Great Falls administer. 
ing physical therapy to polio cases. Miss Dykins served as 
physiotherapist in England during the war. 

3y the time the next Journal reaches our readers, we should 
have news of health and physical education activities which are 
being planned in the state. 

Officers of the Montana state association are: President, Miss 
K. Elizabeth Anderson, Field Consultant in Health Education 
Montana State Board of Health, Helena; vice president, Mr. 
Charles Hertler, Acting Director of Physical Education, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Elena M. Sliepcevich, Residence Halls, Montana State Normal 
College, Dilion. 

For possible committee members, the following are especially 
active in our state association: Marjorie Stevenson, Eastern 
Montana Normal College, Billings; Carl Klafs, State Super- 
visor of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Helena; 
Marga Hoseasus, Marjorie Kimmel, and Schubert Dyche, 
Montana State College, Bozeman; Dora Dykins, Lewiston, 
Montana; F. E. Wilson, Flathead County High School, Kali- 
spell, Montana. 


OREGON ..... .- « «© + « By Clyde M. Martin 

Miss Helen Manley, president of the national Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, was presented 
to the members of the Oregon Association at a reception in 
her honor on Saturday Oct. 12, at the University of Oregon. 

Miss Manley expressed her appreciation for the opportunity 
to visit the Northwest District. She presented some of the 
future plans of the National Association in outline and urged 
the Oregon group to exert every effort to make the April 
National Convention in Seattle a success. 

Preceding the evening reception a meeting of the Oregon 
Association was held at which the Oregon health and physical 
education program was discussed. 


WASHINGTON . . . «© «© «© «© « « «© By Kay Fox 

The Washington State Departments of Public Instruction 
and of Health cooperated with Eastern Washington College 
at Cheney to provide a health education section in the college's 
summer workshop on elementary curriculum development. A 
special session for health coordinators was held the first two 
weeks, June 17-28. Quoting from their report, “The heaith 
coordinator is the individual selected by the school adminis- 
trator to be responsible for planning and coordinating the school 
health program with that of the community.” Health coordi- 
nators from every area of the state attended. A semi-formal 
daily program was organized with visiting speakers, consultants, 
and experts in these areas: the coordinated school-community 
health program, public health resources in the local community 
available to the schools, voluntary agencies in a community 
available for help to the schools, school sanitation, and the health 
-xaminations of school children. In addition the membership 
informally organized itself into three groups for study and 
problem solving. The first group assembled a suggested out- 
line for health instruction on health and safety habits, and 
health information to be covered in the school curriculum at 
each grade level from the first through the ninth grade. A sub- 
committee of this group outlined a unit of instruction for the 
twelfth-grade level entitled “Preparation for Adult Responsi- 
bilities.” The second group outlined suggested organization 
procedures for a school-community health council in an urban 
area. The third group developed plans for both a school health 
council and a school-community health committee in a rural 
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area. These reports were printed in mimeograph form by the 
laboratory school of Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation at Cheney. With this material and these plans in mind, 
and under the leadership of Marjorie Eastabrooks, health 
consultant loaned by the State Department of Instruction to 
direct the coordinated school-community health programs, we 
should hear of some excellent work from the health coordi- 
nators who participated in this program. 

W. Neil Ellis, supervisor of physical education in the Seattle 
schools, informs us that the elementary schools of Seattle have 
added supervised after-school recreation programs to most 
schools having seventh and eighth grades and to some of the 
larger sixth-grade schools. Nai 

Some financial aid is received from the state recreation fund, 
the balance being made up by the local school board. In the 
selection of sites an attempt was made to serve the schools with 
the greatest need, taking into consideration the distance to 
supervised city playfields. 

This program has no connection with the nursery school or 
day-care centers, but rather aims to direct and control the 
activities of the older pupls. The activities are for the most 
part recreational games and athletics, but cover an unlimited 
variety of music, art, craft, dramatic, and hobby events. 

A check of last spring’s reports shows that fifty-three differ- 
ent activities were used and the total aggregate daily attendance 
figures showed that 35,236 boys and 18,816 girls took part in 
the season of twelve weeks. 

Insofar as possible, regular teachers remain from the close 
of school until 5 p.m. to conduct the after-school activities, and 
where the attendance warrants it a three-hour period is con- 
ducted on Saturday mornings. Teachers are permitted to travel 
to other fields on Saturdays if interschool games are so sched- 
uled and to take after-school trips for other recreational 
activities by special arrangement. More than one teacher may 
be used at a center if deemed necessary and a schedule of less 
than five nights per week is also allowed in certain districts. 

This program was launched last spring in seventeen locations 
and because of the outstanding success of the venture, twenty- 
one school fields were staffed this fall. The program is started 
only where requested and will be further expanded when 
finances will permit. 

The Washington Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held a conference in Ellensburg on November 
land 2. The program was as follows: 

Friday, November 1 

Registration. 

Speedball demonstration and discussion, Leo Nichol- 

son and Arne Faust. 

1 pat. General Assembly: Welcome, Dr. R. E. McConnell, 
President, Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion; Introduction of Mr. Harley Robertson, State 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Olympia. 

2 a.M. Demonstration and discussion in teaching health, 
Frances Shuck, Supervisor, College Elementary 
School, Ellensburg. 

3 p.m. Demonstration in rhythmic activities, Ruth Weyth- 
man, Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. 

4pm. Panel discussion on building construction, L. O. 
Wiggins, Highline High School, Chairman. 

8 p.m. Square dancing for all, Ruth M. Wilson, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

Saturday, November 2 

8 aM. National Section on Women’s Athletics, committee 
meeting, Mildred B. Wohlford, Washington State 
College, Pullman. 

9am. Organization of games for large classes, Roland 
Dickie, Centralia Public Schools. 


10 A.M. 
11 A.M. 


10 a.m. Athletic Films, basketball and volleyball. 

ll a.m. Experiment in posture teaching, Lee Rankin, Belling- 
ham Public Schools; body mechanics in relation to 
posture, Virginia Shaw, Washington State College, 
Pullman. 

12 . Executive Council luncheon and business meeting. 





The program chairman was Miss Jess Puckett, Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellensburg; and the state 
association president, Miss Kathro Kidwell, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

At Renton High School, Renton, Washington, one of the 
purposes of the coordinating health class is to be of service to 
the community. In carrying out this objective, the senior girls 
enrolled in the advanced health class have been busy working 
in the elementary schools weighing and measuring the students 
and also doing the eye examination by the use of the Snellen 
Chart. These girls are trained by the school nurse and by the 
health education teacher in the proper procedure to follow in 
giving the eye examinations. The girls have also helped with 
inoculation clinics. 





« Canadian News + 








By Doris W. Plewes 
Ottawa, Canada 


The National Council on Physical Fitness devoted one day 
of its sixth session to the hearing of briefs from various organ- 
izations and individuals. Great interest was shown by those at- 
tending as observers in the discussions which grew out of the 
presentations. 

Professor N. C. Hart, University of Western Ontario, vice 
president of the Amateur Athletic Union of Canada, Honorary 
Secretary of the Canadian Olympic Association, stated the case 
for the AAUC and pointed out that the AAUC was a purely 
voluntary organization which, while it did not object to profes- 
sional sport, was not interested in its development. He stressed 
the need for more active participation in sports. 

Dr. A. S. Lamb, director of the school of physical education, 
McGill University, outlined the course given there and stressed 
the need for maintenance of high standards of instruction. 

Dr. T. C. Routley, general secretary of the Canadian Medical 
Association, pointed out that the additional leisure available be- 
cause of a shorter week must be filled. He urged consideration 
of the aim of the World Health Organization: to assist every 
human being to attain the highest possible level of health. 

Dr. D. V.' Hutton, of the child and maternal health division, 
discussed the physical welfare of young women and girls, the 
importance of posture, and presented the Wetzel method of ap- 
praising physical growth. Dr. Hutton stated that no concrete 
or substantial evidence supports the view that young women 
are adversely affected by physical fitness programs. He urged 
that expectant mothers should be educated in the proper routine 
of exercise, posture, rest, support, and the avoidance of fatigue. 
He stated that a postnatal routine of exercise was equally im- 
portant. 

Dr. Olive Russell, executive assistant to the director general 
of rehabilitation, Department of Veterans Affairs, urged the 
need for personal counselling services being included in com- 
munity center programs. The Department of Veterans Affairs 
rehabilitation centers have provided a pattern of development. 
Rural areas could be served by travelling counsellors. 

Cecil Rhodes spoke on behalf of the Health League of Can- 
ada; E. A. Miller outlined the purposes and organization of 
the Canadian Secondary Schools Association; M. M. Bruker, 
president of the Canadian Physical Education Association, pre- 
sented its current program. Others presenting briefs included 
Dr. Edna Guest, convenor of the health committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Women; A. Sydney Dawes, president of the 
Canadian Amateur Ski Association; C. N. Leslie, president of 
the Canadian Lawn Tennis Association; Roy Byron, secretary 
of the Ottawa Rowing Club, representing the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Amateur Oarsmen; Tony Kay, director of physical 
education for the Ukrainian Canadian Association. 

Information released from the closed council sessions in- 
cluded the following: 

Alberta: Mr. J. H. Ross reported the encouragement of the 
growth of cultural activities through establishment of local 












boards to develop music, art, drama, libraries, and physical 
recreation. A grant of $12,000 has been made by the Alberta 
government for organizational work in the cultural field. 

Manitoba: Mr. Devenney reported that his committee had 
collected ideas for organizing industrial recreational councils 
and prepared suggestions for specific program activities. 

P. E.I.: Mr. Shaw, deputy minister of education for Prince 
Edward Island, suggested that plans for remodelled or new 
schools should contain facilities for recreation. 

Nova Scotia: Dr. William C. Ross of Halifax urged the 
preparation of uniform rules for all games and the compilation 
and publication of records and standards for athletic events. He 
suggested that care should be taken to insure that young people 
are not overtaxed in athletic events. 

British Columbia: Mr. Jerry Mathisen, Vancouver, reported 
that any sound physical education program should include 
gymnastics to aid in remedying poor posture. In his report Mr. 
Mathisen stressed the value of gymnastics in pre-season and in- 
season conditioning exercise programs for sports in general. 
Such a program, he suggested, would help eliminate strains and 
sprains which usually occur in the early part of sports contests. 
Gymnastics also help to remedy the unilateral development 
caused by certain games. 

Saskatchewan: W. A. Wellband, chairman of the standing 
committee on swimming and lifesaving, reported on the Can- 
adian Red Cross Society’s program of swimming instruction. 
The Council commended the Red Cross for its great efforts in 
water safety work. 


ALBERTA ea By A. W. Eriksson 

The Edmonton Branch of the CPEA, elected its officers for 
1946-47 at the annual October meeting. These include: A. 
Stuart Bird, past president; Arthur Warburton, president; Mrs. 
K. Preston, secretary; Arthur W. Eriksson, treasurer; George 
Jackson, program convenor; Miss M. Davidson, editor; Mrs. 
Jean Binnie, membership convenor. 

Edmonton public schools increased the numbers of participants 
in their track and field activities by holding all meets in the 
series in school time. Six public schools (elementary) and 
three high schools, with a total enrollment of 12,000 in ele- 
mentary and 3,000 in secondary schools, produced 6,500 par- 
ticipants, 1,500 of which were secondary school pupils. 

The Edmonton Recreation Commission sponsored its second 
annual Recreation Week during September. All interested 
sports organizations held tournaments, gave demonstrations, 
etc., to whet the public’s recreation appetite with an attractive 
schedule of easily available activities. The program included a 
golf tournament, an archery contest, a canoe contest, a pageant, 
a junior baseball game, a stampede, free swimming at the 
YWCA pool, skeet and trap shooting, a football school, a 
musical concert and dance, folk dancing, a camera club ex- 
hibition, children’s program at all city playgrounds, a choir 
concert, a motorcycle hill climb, a track and field meet, and a 
corn roast. 

The University of Alberta’s annual inter-faculty track and 
field meet uncovered some promising material. Winners were 
selected to represent the University of Alberta at the inter- 
varsity meet held at the University of Saskatchewan. 

From M. L. Van Vliet, professor of physical education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, we hear that Tessa Mae Johnson and R. 
L. Hughes have been added to the staff of the department of 
physical education at the University of Alberta. Miss Johnson 
has been teaching for the past year and a half at the University 
of Southern California, and before that she was director of 
physical education at Medesto High School in California. 

Mr. Hughes has been teaching part time at the University of 
Washington, after having spent 314 years in the R.C.A.F. These 
two, M. L. Van Vliet, and Art Eriksson are looking forward 
to a very successful year and laying plans for a degree course in 
physical education to start in the fall of 1947. 


SASKATCHEWAN By J. B. Kirkpatrick 


Proposals for the promotion of the physical fitness program 
for Saskatchewan will be considered by the Council on Physical 
Fitness the appointment of which was announced recently by 
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Premier T. C. Douglas, minister of public health, 

The Physical Fitness Act provides for the appointment of 
a council of not less than 10 nor more than 20 members to ad- 
vise the minister of public health, with the deputy minister as 
chairman. Deputy Minister Hames thus becomes chairman of 
the Council, and the other appointed members are Rey, J.s 
Leith, Rev. F. A. Gocki, Flora Featherstone, W. A. Wellband, 
and E. H. M. Knowles, all of Regina; Mrs. J. C. Oliver, B, G 
Oxner, and E. W. Griffiths of Saskatoon; Leonard C. Nelso, 
and S. Hampson of Moose Jaw; R. H. Heane of Elbow; R, B 
Gould of Indian Head; Ivan McMillen of Aylesbury, and s. 
Fowler of Star City. ‘ 

The Division of Physical Fitness is a part of the Department 
of Health, the provincial government contributing three to one 
of the funds provided by the federal government. In provincial 
normal schools, summer schools were set up to provide a course 
in physical education—6 hours of activity every day. The high 
school recreational program was revised. The division provides 
guidance for community recreation organizations through field 
representatives, who are also responsible for establishing 
physical education. Trained in group work, they provide tech- 
nical information and provide instruction. The publicity service 
issues 10,000 copies of recreational information each year, 
Specialists in young people’s activities and in arts and crafts, 
are available on request to assist groups ‘and schools to provide 
an adequate program. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND ‘ By W. W. Reid 

Canada’s only island province has now had its physical fitness 
program operating a full year. During that time, encouraging 
progress has been made, especially in Charlottetown, the capital 
and only city of the province. 

Due to lack of trained leaders, it was decided to make a be- 
ginning in Charlottetown, then, as conditions and staff warrant, 
gradually to expand the program to include the rural districts, 
Notwithstanding this decision, several of the smaller ceuters 
have already been contacted by officials, and during the first 
year we can report many group game leagues in these different 
centers with considerable inter-town competition. Island cham- 
pions have been declared in hockey, baseball, etc., and they have 
met with considerable success in playdowns for the Maritime 
Provinces titles. 

The town of Summerside now has a full-time athletic director 
employed and, needless to say, most valuable work is being 
done there as a result of his efforts and the splendid playground 
and gymnastic facilities provided by this community. 

In view of the shortage of trained leaders on the Island, it 
was decided to enlist the services of our teachers in the various 
schools until other leaders become available. To this end, all 
teachers have been contacted and told what assistance they can 
expect, and have guaranteed to do what they can to see that 
the children get proper recreation. In addition to this, a short 
course was given for teachers in training, and this course 
stressed control of groups and exercise through use of games. 

On the whole, it is felt that the general public on the Island 
realize the value of the physical fitness program. This fact is 
borne out by the splendid attendance at various games, the 
crowded state of our facilities, which are greatly overtaxed, the 
interest shown in our new track and field projects now under 
consideration, and also in the fact that children’s skating rinks 
and playgrounds have been operated with much success. Also, 
one must not forget that during the past summer thousands of 
boys and girls have enjoyed many happy days camping in the 
many beauty spots available on the Island. At present, actual 
camping is confined to Islanders, but it is hoped, with the de- 
velopment being carried on in the Prince Edward Island Na- 
tional Park, that many of our friends from other Provinces and 
the United States will come to visit us and make use of the 
facilities which are provided to give the camper a better time. 


NOVA SCOTIA By Hugh Noble 


The new rugby league rules are meeting with approval from 
officials, coaches, players, and spectators. As time goes on and 
the players become more familiar with the game, the speed and 
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the spectacle of the game will unquestionably improve. Instruc- 
tion courses, given for officials, were well received and proved 
most helpful. Games played late in October were highly satis- 
factory and assured continued support of this type of football. 
The number of schools entering into the Nova Scotia Head- 
masters’ Football League showed a 130 percent increase over 
last year. 

Basketball clinics for coaches and referees preliminary to the 
girls’ basketball season are being carried on by Miss Patricia 
Flynn, assistant to the provincial director. Halifax opened the 
series with a registration of approximately seventy-five persons 
who will handle secondary school teams, leagues and other 
groups. Similar courses will be held in Cape Breton, the Valley, 
and the South Shore. 

Preliminary plans are under way for the organization of a 
Nova Scotia branch of the CPEA. 

Taterest in track and field increases steadily. The Maritime 
invitation intercollegiate: track and field meet, the first since 
the war, proved highly successful. The Halifax interschool 
track and field meet was run off in sections due to the number 
of entries. No aggregate compilation was made. Four district 
winners were declared. Annapolis County held an indoor track 
meet in October. Competitive demonstrations of marching and 
folk dancing were an added attraction. 

Last June, the Canadian Red Cross launched its swimming 
and water safety program in Nova Scotia with courses for 
instructors given by H. B. Kuryluk, provincial director. Hants- 
port and Sydney gave leadership to communities improvising 
suitable facilities. Clubs offering instruction in swimming 
cooperated by revising their tests to include Canadian Red 
Cross requirements. 

As a result of the program, Nova Scotia now has thirty-one 
fully qualified instructors who have conducted classes in swim- 
ming and water safety for several months. With eleven classes 
still to be examined, three hundred and ninety-five swimmers 
have received Red Cross awards for proficiency. 

Roy Smith has been appointed full-time director of com- 
munity recreation for the city of Halifax. Mary Daken (Mc- 
Gill) will direct the work for women at Acadia University, 
Wolfville. Miss M. Smith and Miss H. Chrisman have been 
added to the staff of the Halifax city schools. Peter Kelly has 
been appointed director of physical education for the New Glas- 
gow schools. John McCormick, Lt. Comdr., has been appointed 
director of physical education at Dalhousie University and as- 
sumed his duties September 15. Dorothy Walker, who has been 
director of physical education at Havergal, Ontario, for the 
past six years, has been appointed to the physical fitness staff 
for the Province of Nova Scotia. 
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By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 
GEORGIA . . . . . « « +« By Thomas E. McDonough 

The dance group at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, has chosen 
the ballet “Giselle” with music by Adam, book by Gautier-Saint 
Georges, and choreography after that by Perrot and Coralle 
for study this season. Try-outs for leading parts have been 
held and the performance is scheduled for Saturday evening, 
February 15, 1947. The aim of the group is deeper appreci- 
ation of dance through study of all of the broad phases of the 
art. “Giselle” was chosen for study because it is an excellent 
example of romantic ballet and one of the oldest ballets still 
being performed. 

Agnes Scott College had as a guest the week of October 
21-26, Miss Elizabeth Dunn, who was sent by the United States 
Field Hockey Association. She coached the college students 
and was available to the high schools for consultation. The 
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USFHA is anxious to revive prewar enthusiasm in the game 
and to bring about even greater participation than before. 

Faculty Family Recreation Night is being observed at Agnes 
Scott on Tuesday nights for the second year. The program 
includes a children’s swimming hour for children of the faculty 
members, an adult swimming hour, and badminton in the gym- 
nasium. 


The annual Agnes Scott Horse Show was held Saturday 
afternoon November 23 at 2:30 on campus. 


Miss Louise Smith, associate professor of health, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, is on leave of absence 
to direct the Kellogg Health Education project in Florida. Mrs. 
Louise Hatcher Nelson has joined the health department staff 
at Georgia State College for Women. 

Professor Kathleen W. Wootten, health department, Georgia 
State College For Women, attended the National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition in Chicago, October 7-11, at which time 
she gave a talk before the school section. 

Mr. George J. Cukro has been added to the faculty of 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, as assistant professor 
of health and physical education. Mr. Cukro received his A.B. 
degree from Mount Union College and the A.M. degree from 
Columbia. He has done considerable work toward the doctorate 
in education. Mr. Cukro’s experience; includes a position | as 
director of physical education at the Pest School, Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Virginia, from 1941 to 1943, and as teacher 
of physical education at the experimental school of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Miss Hdith Guill, head of the 
women’s department of health and physical education studied 
at Columbia University this past summer. Miss Elizabeth 
Smith has been added to the women’s staff as student instructor 
of physical education. Soccer is being added tothe men’s 
sports program. Thus far it has been received with unexpected 
enthusiasm. Georgia Teachers College;enters the field of inter- 
collegiate athletics this year after an absence of 4 years. It is 
planned to have basketball and baseball teams. 

On September 13 Mr. Lynn Keyes of Georgia Tech and 
president of the Georgia state association came to Brenau Col- 
lege, Gainesville, for a meeting with) Miss Stookey, head of 
the physical education department of Brenau and chairman of 
the 9th district, and other members of the district interested 
in health and physical education. The main purpose of the 
meeting, first in a series of district meetings, was to give Mr. 
Keyes an opportunity to meet fellow members and learn of 
their needs. To this meeting also were invited Brenau upper 
classmen majoring in physica! education. The meeting proved 
to be most worthwhile. 

Brenau added another member to its physical education staff 
this year in the person of Miss Gladys M. Brightman of Bristol, 
Rhode Island. She graduated from Sargent College of Physical 
Education in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where she was an out- 
standing student. At Brenau she instructs tennis, team sports, 
and the coaching of team sports. 

Mr. Edward M. Osenski, coach of wrestling, Georgia Tech, 
is working for his master of education degree at Emory Uni- 
versity. Mr. Edward J. Shea, associate professor of physical 
education, attended the Southeastern AAU meeting at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, October 6. Mr. Shea is vice president of the 
district association. He was recently appointed a member of 
a national committee to select an All-American swimming 
team. Mr. John Wydro, assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion, directed an evening recreation center at Stone Mountain 
during the summer months. Mr. John Chellman, instructor 
of physical education has been appointed track and cross 
country coach at Emory. Mr. James Little, instructor of physi- 
cal education, is in charge of the football program at Emory. 
Four class teams have been organized under Mr. Little’s direc- 
tion. Each team will play a schedule of six games. The 
Georgia football officials’ Association supplies the officials for 
these games. Mr. Thomas E. McDonough, professor of physical 
education, Emory University, spoke before the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Fulton County Medical Society on Novem- 
ber 1. The meeting was held in the auditorium of the Academy 
of Medicine in Atlanta. Visiting guests included presidents of 
all PTA’s and principals of the various schools of Atlanta 
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and Fulton County. Mr. McDonough spoke on the topic, 
“Health Education and the Good Life—Knowledge vs. Prac- 
tice.” 

Emory University has recently clarified its stand on inter- 
collegiate competition and has adopted the following policy. 

Emory University regards athletics as an integral part of a 
well-ordered program of physical education. In conformity 
with this view, the widest possible participation in athletics on 
the part of individual students is encouraged; expert training 
and coaching are made available, equipment and supplies are 
furnished, and games and contests on the campus are promoted 
under careful supervision. 

The University will continue to sponsor and encourage inter- 
collegiate competition in those sports which contribute to the 
development of health and physical fitness and which have a 
definite and proven carry-over value in the sense that they can 
be continued in adult life. Such intercollegiate sports will not 
be allowed to interfere with the academic program of the Uni- 
versity, and participants wil be required to conform to pre- 
scribed physical and academic standards. Responsibility for the 
initiation, approval, and supervision of arrangements for inter- 
collegiate contests is delegated to the director of physical 
education under such regulations as may be recommended by 
the University Committee on Athletics and approved by the 
president. 

Participation in those competitive sports which require elab- 
orate and expensive facilities for public entertainment is not in 
accord with the educational purposes of the University. Com- 
petition in football, baseball, and basketball will, therefore, be 
limited to intramural contests. 

Under the competent supervision and instruction of Major 
Curry and Commander Harris, Georgia Military Academy, 
Atlanta, the physical education program promises to hit an 
all-time high this year. The well-rounded program includes 
a comprehensive physical checkup, an extensive testing pro- 
gram, a conditioning program, and extensive sports offerings. 

Mr. Lynn Keyes, president of the state association, led a 
discussion on problems in health and physical education at the 
fifth district meeting at Decatur, Georgia, November 8. 

Mr. A. L. Alexander, director of athletics at Georgia Tech., 
Atlanta, spoke before the ‘lanta Touchdown Club Monday, 
October 14. He discussed proposed reform in the present foot- 
ball rules. 


NORTH CAROLINA .. . . . . By Frances A. Bleick 


Another year is in full swing at the Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Miss Mary C. Coleman, director 
of the department of physical education, is happy to report that 
all of her staff of last year is back again this year, plus a new 
member, Miss Margaret Greene, whose capacity is that of 
adviser to the girls’ athletic association in North Carolina. This 
is a new division in the state this year, and Miss Greene is 
looking forward to a very busy and interesting year. Her two 
main objects for this year are (1) to set up an ideal athletic 
program for the high school girls in the local county where 
there are no trained teachers for girls’ physical education, 
(2) to revise and revive the state high school girls’ athletic 
association on district and state levels. A seasonal program 
to include speedball and volleyball for the fall, basketball and 
stunts in the winter, and softball, field events, and tennis in 
the spring will be made available to the girls. Six senior physi- 
cal education major students from the Woman’s College will 
be available each season to help carry out this program. They 
will visit each school once a week. Miss Greene’s services are 
available to all the schools of North Carolina upon request. 
Mrs.; Jeannette Potter, who is in charge of all the corrective 
work in the department, reports that the physical examinations 
have been completed for all freshman girls, major students, 
and physical education and body mechanics classes at the 
Woman’s College. The type of examination used is the Welles- 
ley MacEvan-Howe photographic plan on antero-posterior 
positions, and the University of Wisconsin’s photographic 
method on the back view. Group conferences on the posture 
pictures are held in each class with individual conferences for 
those needing further help. A posture requirement has been 
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established for both college and major classes with the latter 
more difficult. This is the fourth year this type of €xXamination 
has been given. The results of increased motivation with im. 
proved carriage has made the plan worth while. 

Mrs. Potter also reports that major students in physical 
education at the Woman’s College who are studying the teach. 
ing of body mechanics in her class have the Opportunity of 
observing the orthopedic clinics of Dr. Thomas Wheeldon of 
Richmond, Virginia. One of Dr. Wheeldon’s clinics js held 
at Asheboro, North Carolina, each month. The girls drive 
Over in time to be present for the clinic and have a very for. 
tunate opportunity to observe the orthopedic surgery there. 

All the Recreation Association’s fall clubs and intramura| 
sports have started with good turn-out for all. Student coaches 
are busy coaching the intramural sports. 

The modern dance club (junior and senior groups) com. 
pleted tryouts recently and is making plans for the big programs 
for the year. The club is conducting a recreational modern 
dance group for beginners which meets once a week. This js 
a new project which has proved quite successful. 

The Dolphin-Seal Swimming Club also completed tryouts 
recently. Thirty new members were taken into the club this 
fall. The club is busy now making plans for its annual swim- 
ming pageant which is scheduled for December 6 and 7, 

Miss Ellen Griffen received word recently that Betty Hicks 
is planning to stop off at the Woman’s College in the very 
near future to give a golf demonstration for the college. She 
will talk to the golf classes and give a demonstration for the 
student body. 


TEXAS . . . «© «© «© « » « « By Frances Wayman 


The Fort Worth Physical Education Professional Club had 
its first meeting on Tuesday evening, October 1, at the Parker 
Junior High School gymnasium. A short business session was 
held at 7:30 p.m. at which time yearbooks were distributed 
to the members and the program for the year was announced. 
The organization meets the first Tuesday in each month. Its 
expressed objective is the professional and social growth of its 
members. Not only are all the physical education teachers, 
coaches, and nurses of the Fort Worth Public Schools 
included in the membership, but also the health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation instructors at Texas Christian University, 
Texas Wesleyan College, and the YWCA. 

After the business meeting a “get-acquainted” party was 
planned by Kathryn Haden, the sccial chairman and her staff. 
Other officers for the year are Elizabeth Hull, president; L. B. 
Morris, vice president and program chairman; Truett Owen, 
president-elect; Mary Jo Morgan, secretary; and Frances 
Wayman, treasurer. 

Round-robin tennis practice schedules have been drawn up 
for elementary, junior, and senior high school boys and girls. 
This enables every school to play every other school. Each 
school plays half of the games at home and half of them away 
from home. Much improvement has been noted not only in 
playing ability but in spectator interest. City-wide tournaments 
are set up for the weeks of April 8 (senior high), May 5 
(junior high), and May 13 (elementary schools). 

A recent War Department directive, which withdrew ROTC 
instructors and equipment from the junior high schools, seemed 
at first to have created quite a problem for the boys’ physical 
education department of the Forth Worth Public Schools. This 
order necessitated immediate administrative action to care for 
the more than 800 ROTC students. Fortunately many of the 
junior high school coaches and physical education instructors 
were receiving their service discharges and the physical educa- 
tion department was able to absorb this extra pupil load by 
scheduling more classes and adding these veterans to the staff. 

The boys’ program in the Fort Worth Schools has been 
intensified, and a rotating schedule adopted which is based upon 
six chief seasonal activities. All boys are now included in a 
vigorous daily physical education program which includes the 
seasonal team sports of touch football, speed ball, basketball, 
volleyball, track, and softball. Other activities such as tennis, 
tumbling, gymnastics, mass games, relays, and marching tactics 
are studied and participated in throughout the year. 
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Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, has two new in- 


structors in physical education for women: Maybelle Tinkle 
from Texas Wesleyan College and Kitty Wingo from the Fort 
Worth Public Schools. Texas Wesleyan College, also at Fort 
Worth, has a new instructor, Margaret Bray, from the Austin 


public schools. 


Alice Marshall has transferred from Breckenridge High 


School to Amarillo Junior College. 


All pupils in the Dallas high schools are now required to 
take physical education and health instruction throughout their 


high school course. 


The program in the Dallas schools has 


been expanded to included five periods a week of combined 
physical education and health instruction, the health instruction 
being scheduled for two periods a week or two periods one week 
and three periods the next with physical education completing 
the five periods. One-eighth of a credit per semester is given 


in both physical education and health instruction. 


Due to the cooperation of the junior and senior high school 
teachers and health instructors of the Dallas public schools, a 
grade level four-year high school health instruction course of 


study has been prepared. 


Much time and effort have been 


expended by the teachers in the development of this course. 
During the summer months Miss Mattie Dell Webb, in- 
structor at Woodrow Wilson High School and Mr. H. James 
Tysor of the N.R. Crozier Technical High School put into 
final form the outlines for this work and they have been made 
available to the high school teachers in three booklets: Girls’ 
Physical Education, Grades 8-12; First Aid and Nutrition, 
Grade 11; and Physical Education and Health Instruction 


General Outline, Grades 8-12. 


These outlines have been pre- 


pared under the supervision of Mr. A. A. Muschman, director 


of physical education and health instruction 


schools. 


in the Dallas 


Dallas welcomes back a number of coaches and physical edu- 
cation teachers who have been in the service. They are Milton 
Owens, Crozier Technical High School; Byron Rhome, Elmer 
Knox, and Fred Graham, Sunset High School; Bob Harris, 
Adamson High School; and Cecil Sonntag, Forest Avenue 
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High School. Elementary physical education instructors who 
have returned are Irma Wade, Helen Parsons, Lorraine 
McDade from the Navy, and Mary Voke of the WAC. 

We also welcome a number of new teachers: Rebecca Peck, 
Catherine Duncan, Dorothy Cash, Doris Seely, Jo Stoner, Helen 
Morgan, N. B. Williams, Marie Vick, Clare Seay, C. M. 
Ballinger, and Mildred Vredenburgh. 

The Greater Dallas Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation Association held its first meeting on Octboer 9, 1946, for 
the 1946-47 session. The attendance was exceptionally good. 
It is the aim of the group this year to build a bigger and 
better organization and to present at each meeting some phase 
of the instruction program. Officers for the year are Elizabeth 
Lockhart, president; W. A. Keeling, vice president; Kitty 
Smith, secretary-treasurer, and Betty Gailbraith, program 
chairman. 


TENNESSEE ..... . =. . « By Catherine Allen 

The East Tennessee Education Association met in Knoxville, 
October 31 through November 2. As usual, one of the out- 
standing speakers of the convention was brought by the Health 
and Physical Education Section. Dr C. H. McCloy of the 
State University of Iowa was the guest speaker for the section, 
and the guest of the physical education department of the 
University of Tennessee. On Thursday evening, the depart- 
ment staff took Dr. McCloy through the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains on a sightseeing tour, finishing off the festivities with a 
steak dinner at Walland, Tennessee. On Friday, between 
meetings, the University staff and the doctors of the Univer- 
sity Hospital gave a luncheon in his honor. 

Milligan College, Milligan, Tennessee, reports that their 
newly organized physical education department is in its second 
year. They feel that they are getting well under way since they 
have the largest number of majors in any department in school. 
They are running a full intramural and recreational program, 
and they are stressing physical fitness for the entire student 
body. This department is headed by Raymond H. Brown, with 
Sidney Rice and Constance Wynatt as assistant director of 
athletics and physical education and director of girls’ physical 
education respectively. 

Lincoln Memorial University near Cumberland Gap, at 
Harrogate, Tennessee, has plans for a new gymnasium in the 
immediate future. The physical education department is headed 
by Miss Ann Samonial. Miss Samonial is ably holding down 
this position as well as that of dean of women, and advisor for 
WAA. 

At Spring City High School, Spring City, Tennessee, Mrs. 
Helen Douglas is teaching girls’ physical education and Mr. 
William H. Burnett is director of all activities for the boys. 
The boys’ program is focusing on a well rounded games sched- 
ule, plus a thorough conditioning and calisthenics course. Intra- 
murals are anticipated in the near future.. 

Pleasant Hill Academy at Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, is host 
to the Third Annual Regional Folk Festival this fall. Mrs. 
Viola W. Rainey is working with the folk dancers at the 
Academy and doing a wonderful piece of teaching and organi- 
zation. 
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"How We Do Jt” 











Teaching Rope-Jumping to Boys in the 
Elementary School 


D° YOU teach your boys how to jump rope? We teach all 

the boys in our elementary schools to jump rope and they 
like it. In the first grade they learn plain jumping standing 
in, and progress as rapidly as they can to running in. Later 
they learn to run in “back door” and to jump rhythmically to 
chants. By the time they reach the sixth grade most of them 
can do as varied and complicated jumping as any of the girls. 
Of course there are always a few who, being hesitant to try 
something in which they may fail, excuse themselves by the 
cry, “It’s sissy!” But since no boy is willing to label prize- 
fighters in similar fashion when he is told that rope-jumping 
for men is an accepted method in training, he becomes eager 
to learn. The problem then is what techniques can we use to 
insure immediate success? Because the girls are usually far 
ahead of the boys in rope-jumping skills the boys must have 
immediate success in some degree or their self-esteem is badly 
deflated. 

We have discovered a number of ways to bring about this 
success with beginners and we use those which seem to help 
each child most. Some respond to one method while others 
need a combination of cues. Since beginners tend to take big, 
awkward jumps, one to each turn of the rope, and omit the 
small in-hetween jumps which produce rhythmic smoothness, 
we work first to get the “little” jump introduced. 

The child is asked to stand at the center of the rope and 
to begin jumping by himself before the rope is turned. The 
teacher gestures with her hand up and down as she says to him, 
“Big—little, big—little,” etc., accenting the word “big.” He 
follows her cue and when he has established the pattern, after 
a few jumps, the teacher swings the rope following his rhythm 
and makes it go under his feet. If he misses she may say, 
“That was my fault. I didn’t swing the rope right,” and starts 
him again. It is very important to follow his rhythm in this 
beginning process rather than to establish a rhythm for him 
to follow. This can only be done when two people who are 
skillful at turning the rope are available. It is very hard for 
a beginner to experience immediate success without this skill- 
ful turning. 

If the child is thrown off his rhythm by the sight of the rope 
turning, ask him to shut his eyes and start his jumping. When 
he hears the rope swinging and knows he is jumping success- 
fully, he can open his eyes without breaking his rhythm. 
Suggest that he pretend to be a bouncing ball as he jumps. 
This idea produces smoothness. 

To help him remain in the center of the rope mark a circle 
with chalk on the floor or sidewalk. Ask him to stay in the 
circle when he jumps. Cues which need to be given while 
he is moving should be spoken in the established rhythm. “Big 
— little, big — little; Back — up, back — up; soft — ly, soft — 
ly; Fast — er, fast — er; Slow — down, slow — down; 
S-s-s-s-s-sh, S-s-s-s-s-sh!” 

In teaching the beginner to run in be sure that he learns 
to listen to the rhythm of the rope as it says, “Jump-and-jump- 
and jump.” Then tell the child that you will indicate when to 
start by what you say, and that he must start on the word 
“in.” Repeat as the rope swings, “Ready — run — in — 
jump!” This allows two turns of the rope to establish the 
sound of the rhythm and has proved the most successful method 
of teaching running-in that we have found. It is also important 
for the child to understand that when the rope slaps the ground 
it is the signal for him to start. This helps to solve the prob- 
lem of poor timing. 

It is wise not to confuse the beginner with rope-jumping 
rhymes and chants, although he will soon be able to follow the 
simpler ones. Older children will enjoy jumping to music, and 
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making group and individual patterns. A good record for this 
is Victor 22766, “Marches for Children.” It makes a satis. 
fying and pleasing accompaniment for an activity which demands 
rhythmic coordinatoin. 

Fiora L. BaiLey 

K-VI Schools, South Orange ang 

Maplewood, New Jersey 


The Connecticut Plan for a Working Association 
Background - 
URING the past two years, the Executive Board of the 
Connecticut Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation prepared a list of work-study projects i. 
health, physical education, and recreation which it considered 
should be undertaken. The purpose of this effort was to assist 
the association in becoming a “working association.” To se. 
cure such a list of projects, a questionnaire was sent to mem- 
bers of the association, school principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents in the state and to a group of recognized pro- 
fessional leaders in the United States. In the letter which 
accompanied the questionnaire, it was pointed out that the 
suggested work-study projects would help the association 
locate some of the more significant problems which confront 
the profession in Connecticut. 

The response to this questionnaire was excellent. More than 
860 different work-study projects were suggested by 145 
individuals, 66 from Connecticut and 79 from other states. Of 
this number of projects, 319 were in the area of health educa- 
tion, 335 in physical education, and 210 in recreation. 

Plan of Action 

The plan of action as initiated by the Executive Board in- 
cluded three steps. The first step was to prepare summaries 
of all suggested work-study projects and distribute them to 
the members in the form of “Research Supplements” to the 
Association’s publication, the News Bulletin. 

The purpose of these summary statements was three-fold: 

1. To serve as a guide to the association for organizing 
working committees to investigate some of the more signifi- 
cant problems as they relate to the local situations in health, 
physical education, and recreation in Connecticut. 

2. To stimulate individual members of the association to 
examine their own programs critically and to investigate cer- 
tain problems in their own institutions. 

3. To enable the Executive Board to establish an immediate 
and long-range plan of action for the association. Further- 
more, it was hoped that this procedure would. increase needed 
professional morale, focus statewide attention and action on 
undertakings in need of study and emphasis, encourage proper 
and desirable inter-relationships with other educational or- 
ganizations in Connecticut, and lead to more effective and 
unified progress in the statewide program of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

The second step was to distribute a check list of the sug- 
gested projects to members of the association in order to 
secure a list of work-study projects which the members would 
like to undertake in cooperation with other interested per- 
sonnel in the state. The following plan is being followed by 
the Executive Board in handling the suggested projects which 
were returned: 

1. Work-study projects chosen by members were organized 
into a suggested “1- 2- 3-Year Plan,” based upon interest, need, 
and available personnel. This “1- 2- 3-Year Plan” was then dis- 
tributed to the members for approval. Such items as_ need, 
completeness, avoidance of overlapping, continuity, and proper 
sequence were given careful consideration. 

2. The Executive Board has agreed to organize the individual 
work-study project committees and assist in guiding their 
efforts until a written release or report is obtained. It was 
decided to solicit the assistance of principals, superintendents, 
the State Department of Education, the State Department of 
Health, and personnel from lay groups and official and volun- 
ary organizations in working on all projects. These reports 
will then be mimeographed as “Research Supplements” to the 
News Bulletin and distributed throughout the state. 
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3. As the various work-study projects are completed they 
will be discussed with representative groups throughout the 
state, i.e., principals, superintendents, supervisors, boards of 
education, lay groups, and official and voluntary organizations. 
The aim of this plan is to acquaint key groups in Connecticut 
with the findings and recommendations of the various work- 
study project committees undertaken by members of the 
association. 

At the 1946 spring convention of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, a mect- 
ing was scheduled to discuss the present and future progress 
of the work-study project committees. The following plan for 
future action was approved by the members present at this 
gathering and later officially sanctioned at a special meeting 
of the Executive Board. 

1. The present work-study projects undertaking and_ all 
future research projects are to be delegated to a new Research 
Section of the association. This necessitated the official ap- 
proval of the Research Section as an integral part of the 
association along with the selection of personnel. 

2. The president-elect, the three vice presidents, three ad- 
ditional members, one each from health, physical education, 
and recreation, and the secretary-treasurer are to serve as 
leaders of the Research Section. These eight members would 
then guide the work of the Research Section in the future. 
The president-elect was delegated to serve as chairman of this 
section. 

3. The Research Section was given permission to develop 
a working code which would clarify such points as purpose, 
organization, conduct of business, continuity of membership, 
cooperation with the national Research Section, the Eastern 
District Association, and the National Association. 

4. It was also agreed that, in the future, the Research Sec- 
tion is to serve all association groups and other groups, i.e., 
principals, superintendents, state departments, lay groups, and 
official and voluntary organizations, from which requests for 
help are received. 

5. At future conventions, the Research Section is to be 
assigned a reasonable part of the convention program for 
presenting and discussing work-study projects. 


Conclusion 


The Connecticut Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation believes its plan for work-study project 
committees has helped its members to become more profes- 
sionally minded. The association is aware that its member- 
ship has a tremendous responsibility for improving the health 
and physical fitness of children and adults in Connecticut. 
They feel that the plan for work-study project committees is 
one means by which the association can assist in discharging 
that responsibility. 

Members of the Connecticut Association believe their plan 
for work-study project committees may be of interest to other 
state associations which are concerned with becoming more 
active professionally. It is one means that has proved effective 
in helping a state association become more truly a “working 
association.” 

Cart A. TROESTER, JR. 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

(formerly Willimantic, Conn.) 


Sports Session at the University of Wisconsin 


FACH spring, between the end of the regular academic year 

and the opening of the summer session, a Sports Session is 
held by the department of physical education for women at the 
University of Wisconsin. This four-week course, the idea of a 
member of the department, gives students an opportunity for 
concentrated work on sports. Major students in the Depart- 
ment are glad to lighten their academic schedules during the 
regular school year by working off four credit hours in the 
Sports Session. Also, elimination of the courses offered during 
the Sports Session from the curriculum of the regular academic 
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year means lightening the load on playing areas Overcrowded 
by the heavy University enrollment. 

The Session is particularly valuable for the teaching of such 
activities as canoeing, archery, tennis, and sailing because the 
accelerated program of the University brings the end of the 
regular academic year before there is much weather Suitable 
for practical work in these activities. 

In addition to the activities mentioned above, from early 
morning until early evening, young women engaged with enthys. 
iasm in hockey, lacrosse, riding, diving, lifesaving, and golf. 
Technique courses in archery, golf, hockey, and tennis were 
offered in which’the students were intent on analyzing the prin. 
ciples of good techniques and teaching methods as well as im. 
proving their own skills. 

The enrollment was not limited to undergraduate majors in 
physical education of the University of Wisconsin, but included 
graduate students, undergraduate students, teachers from other 
schools, and non-major students from the University. The en. 
rollment included representatives from California to New York 
and from West Virginia to Texas. " 

These students lived in a unit of one of the dormitories. The 
students developed an excellent “esprit de corps” almost im. 
mediately after moving into this dormitory. The spirit was 
similar to that among a group of campers and yet they had the 
advantage of being near the library, large playing areas, tennis 
courts, and Lathrop Hall (the women’s physical education build. 
ing) where their classes met on rainy days. 

The students planned picnics, softball games, and dinners for 
themselves and the staff in their few free hours. In addition, 
they got out an edition of “Sports Session P.E.M..,” similar to 
the general type of physical education paper published by the 
majors during the winter term. 

But all of the Sports Session was not just a glorified play- 
day for students. They were required to present notebooks for 
their technique classes. These notebooks were designed to be 
used by them when they begin their student teaching and later 
when they join the rank of teachers. Incidentally, they were 
required to pass both practical and written examinations, 

The staff for the Sports Session is chosen from members of 
the staff of the department and also includes some visiting in- 
structors. 

Comments from the students at the close of the Sports Session 
indicated that they had thoroughly enjoyed the Session in 
addition to benefitting from the practical experience. 

FRANCES Z. CUMBEE 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Correction of Bad Habits in Archery 


"TEACHING archery sometimes proves disconcerting. Teacher 

and pupils may be working toward perfecting the proper 
technique, progressing beautifully, when all of a sudden some- 
thing happens to the best archer. The teacher discovers that 
she is shooting too fast, which is the hardest of all faults to 
correct. If she has just begun to shoot fast it may be possible 
to correct it by working persistently with her, but if the fault 
is not discovered in time, the only way to correct it is to tum 
the pupil around to shooting left handed. This may sound hard 
to do, but it is not. The pupil already knows the correct tech- 
nique of archery. It may feel awkward at first, but every pupil 
the writer turned left handed has shot far better than she ever 
did right handed. This is probably due to the fact that the 
right arm is the stronger arm and therefore can control the 
bow better. All that is needed is to start the pupil on a lighter 
bow until she gets the feel of it. A 19-pound bow is light 
enough. She will need to use this bow only about two or three 
afternoons. Then she will easily be able to go to a 23-pound 
bow and will soon be back on the weight bow she was using 
right handed. Every girl who has changed over has said 
that she felt far more comfortable shooting left handed, and not 
one of them has ever had a desire to go back to right handed 
shooting. 
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HOW ROWENA THE COW 
GLAMORIZES MILK 


The picture above shows a high 
dramatic point in a new smash-hit 
play, ‘Rowena the Skating Cow.” 
This production has been staged 
several times by the first graders 
of Ed. S. Cook school in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The imaginative story of 
Rowena—a cow who learns to 
skate, goes on the stage, but finally 
returns to her milk-producing duties 
—is only one of the many news- 
worthy projects Georgia schools 
are using to teach children better 
nutrition. For the past two years, 
a group of schools in and near 
Atlanta has pioneered in test proj- 
ects of many kinds, and has had 
an excellent opportunity to 
measure the results. 


The greatest fun, in work of 
this kind, is to see positive, sta- 
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tistical proof of progress. One group 
of more than 200 students in a 
Georgia school showed this change 
in milk-drinking habits: In Octo- 
ber, 1945 (before a special nutrition 
program), average daily consump- 
tion of milk per student was 1.30 
cups. After 6 months of nutrition 
emphasis, consumption, while still 
below recommended intake, was 
upped by 61%—to 2.10 cups daily. 

To help elementary schools set 
up a nutrition education program, 
General Mills is working directly 
with test schools and teacher train- 


Mail this 





GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Dept. of Public Services, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send copy of your booklet JH-1, “Aids to A Health and 
Nutrition Program For School and Community.” 
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Atlanta Constitution Photo—B. W. Callaway 


ing colleges. As an outgrowth of 
this work a practical working plan 
for school, home, and community 
has been developed. This is imple- 
mented by booklets, posters, guide- 
books, evaluation test forms and 
other needed materials. If you 
would like to know more about 
this plan and these materials, just 
mail the coupon below. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


coupon for FREE BOOKLET describing materials available 
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If a pupil is found to be pushing, this can usually be corrected 
by having her rotate the left elbow outward until it hurts, and 
having her keep it that way even to the follow through. Have 
her do this with every arrow for the practice period. Usually 
this will correct the push in a day or two. If she cannot correct 
it that way, however, try having her shoot with the left elbow 
bent considerably. The arrow will not be at full draw, so it 
will be necessary for her to put her point of aim closer to the 
target. If neither one of these methods corrects the push, then 
put a gym mat on the floor in front of her and let her shoot 
without her fingers around the bow at all. On the release this 


will cause the bow to go right out of her hand. It will fall on 


the mat and no damage will be done. 

One of these three methods should correct the push, but if it 
does not, turn the pupil to left-handed shooting. A push on 
the bow is bad, because one very seldom pushes the same way 
twice. The arrow may be pushed high, low, left, or right. 

If the pupil’s arrows go continually to the left, it may be that 
her arrows fly left (because they do not match the bow) ; her 
arm may throw a little to the left; the string may catch on her 
blouse; or her eye-sight may be defective. Try setting the point 
a little off center to the right. Do not worry if the pupil has 
to line up off center. Not all archers line up exactly with the 
gold. 

If the arrows go continually right, it may be due to a left arm 
hook which is caused many times by a loosening of the tension 
on the right arm, in other words, allowing the arrow to creep. 
Let the pupil set her point a little to the left of center (if the 
arrows fly right because they do not match the bow). It will 
be found that, if the arrows fly right or left, it is due to a 
movement in the bow arm. By setting the point a little off 
center the position of the muscles is changed. Gradually these 
muscles will develop more control of the bow arm, and, in a 
short time, the pupil will be lined up with the gold.* 

EpitH C. RUSSELL 


Bloomfield High School 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


*This article was submitted by The National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


Did You Kuow That - - - 


i= a new arrangement statewide agreements have’been 

negotiated between the Veterans Administration and dental 
societies in which veterans in thirty-three states may now 
receive treatment for service-connected dental ailments from 
their home-town dentists. Any dentist who is recommended by 
the state dental society and who agrees to work for fees 
stipulated in the state agreement is eligible to treat those entitled 
to benefits provided by the Veterans Administration. 

* * * 














HE American Medical Association has established a health 

and physical fitness project in its Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion to work under the supervision of the AMA Committee 
on Health and Physical Fitness. The project will include the 
health and fitness problems of the preschool child, the school 
child, the college student, the adult both rural and urban, and 
the industrial worker. The committee does not intend to set 
up any health programs but to gather material on various 
health programs now in use with the idea of making reports 
and consultant service available to boards of education, boards 
of health, etc. Of the two consultants one will be a physician 
with experience in health education and the other will be an 
educator in health and physical education. 

* * * 

ENTAL decay among children can be reduced as much 

as forty percent by a series of topical applications of 
sodium fluoride to their teeth, reports the Journal of the 
American Dental Association. New evidence of the caries- 
inhibiting property of fluorine was reported by four Minnesota 
dentists who conducted experiments over a two-year period 
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with several hundred school children, six to twelve years old, 
at Hibbing, Chisholm, and Virginia in northern Minnesota, 
The treatments consisted of a thorough cleaning of the teeth 
by a dental hygienist and the application by a dentist of a 
2 percent solution of sodium fluoride to one-half of the teeth 
of each child. 

x * * 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. is conducting ap 

educational campaign on heart care in cooperation with the 
American Heart Association. The objective of the campaign 
is to prevent unnecessary heart disease and to help people with 
heart disease to live longer, more comfortable, and usefy] lives, 
During the course of the campaign Metropolitan field men will 
distribute, among other publications, two pamphlets, Voyp 
Heart and Studies in Heart Disease. Copies of these and 
other literature pertaining to the campaign may be secured 
from D. B. Armstrong, Health and Welfare Division, Metro. 
politan Life Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., New York 
City 10. 


+ + @ 


‘THE National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 

Inc., 11 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, will hold its 
twenty-third annual meeting in Chicago at the Palmer House, 
December 9, 10, 11. The program will include sessions op 
recreation, rehabilitation, convalescent care, and cerebral palsy, 
For further information write Lawrence J. Linck, Executiye 
Director. 

* ok Ok 


‘THE National Conference of Christians and Jews announces 

the 14th annual observance of national Brotherhood Week 

to occur February 16-23, 1947. The theme is “Brotherhood. 

Pattern for Peace.” Program aids for use in schools and 

colleges may be secured by writing to the National Conference 

of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 16, 
> + os 


| owennd History Week will be celebrated the weck of 
February 9 in 1947. The theme for the year is “Democ- 
racy Possible Only Through Brotherhood.” Write to C. G 
Woodson, Director, Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Inc., 1538 Ninth St., NW, Washington 1, D. C, 
for details. 
* ok Ok 
ANY veterans may regret dropping their G.I. insurance 
after February 1, 1947, which is the deadline established 
for veterans for taking advantage of reinstatement of their 
insurance. How to get the most out of G.I. insurance is de 
scribed fully and clearly in the folder, G.I. Insurance, pub- 
lished primarily for veteran members of the Illinois Com- 
mercial Men’s Association, but which is available free to 
other interested veterans. Those desiring copies should send 
a request to R. A. Cavenaugh, c/o I.C.M.A., 332 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 90. 
x oe OK 


SSOCIATION Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 

17, has recently produced a series of six instructional films 
on the fundamentals of basketball entitled “Play Championship 
Basketball.” The purchase price of the series, which shows the 
Oklahoma A & M team, is $150 but a discount of 10% will 
be allowed on orders placed by December 15 when accompanied 
by an advance payment of $15 (payment to be returned if pur 
chaser is not satisfied). 

* * 2k 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY announces that the Sixth 

Annual January Recreation Short Courses session will 
conducted January 2 to January 25, 1947. Two courses are of 
fered, one on interpretations and one on problems of progratt- 
ming. Credit may be used to fulfill requirements for degrees 
on the undergraduate and graduate levels. For information 
write Professor Jay B. Nash, chairman, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, New York University, 
School of Education, Washington Square, New York City. 
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Anew gym activity -..anew sport... The Medart Acromat-Trampolin ap- 
to give a real lift to your physicaledu- _peals to both boys and girls...in every 
cational program. Fits naturally into age group. It’s sheer fun appeal will, 
your regular training activity as a me- of course, be uppermost in the minds 
dium for building supple bodies and of youngsters. Older students will 
developing muscular coordination. But work-out on the trampoline to develop 


Also Manu- 
facturers of 


GYMNASIUM 
APPARATUS 


BASKETBALL 


... besides that! ...the Medart Acro- expert skill. That’s why the Medart ee 
mat-Trampolin has definite “Play-Ap- Acromat-Trampolin gives a real lift to BASKETBALL 
”... youngsters will enjoy itasa _ physical education activity ...in grade SCORESOARSS 
separate recreational activity. school, high school and college! Ho cat 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO sais 
o 
3535 DE KALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 








ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Gymnasiuin Suits 
Shorts 
Blouses 
Tank Suits 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
Also Costumes for the Modern Dance 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
Est. 1912 Send for folders 





























Return of Service 
(Continued from Page 600) 


when receiving in the left court you can stand closer to 
the net than when in the right court, for your opponent 
has not the opportunity to expose your backhand. 

The low drop service is used in doubles principally to 
draw a high return from the receiver and when the 
clear is used in reply to this type of service, the re- 
ceiver is actually doing just what the server wishes him 
to do. For this reason, therefore, the high clear return 
off the low service should be rarely used. It gives the 
serving side a chance to make an offensive reply in 
the form of a smash or drive and consequently allows 
the attacking position to pass into the hands of the side 
which started the rally on the defensive or at least at a 
disadvantage. 


The short drop shot is the most effective return off 
the low service, for it is a safe stroke and very often 
forces your opponents to send the shuttle back high, 
and thus present the opening you are looking for. The 
drop shot made by the receiver should go as nearly as 
possible to the tape of the net and should fall closely to 
the net on the other side. 


The receiver of the service will make the drop shot 
much more accurately by stepping forward and playing 
the shuttle as quickly as possible after it has crossed 
the net. Even at the risk of “taking” services which 
might have been “short,” the receiver is better off 
stepping up to play the shuttle. 

As a variant to the short drop, the low drive straight 
down the sideline can be used very effectively off the 
low service especially from the right court when the 
shuttle can be sent quickly deep to the backhand of the 
server's partner. In making the drive, or low clear, 
the shuttle should not travel much higher than the op- 
ponent’s head and should be kept well towards the out- 
side boundary line of the court, so that no opportunity 
is given the server’s partner to intercept the shuttle half 
way back in the court with a “round-the-head” smash. 

Many men, but women especially, are guilty of the 
very bad habit of “lofting’” the shuttle off the low 
service. There is very little purpose to the stroke and 
its effectiveness cannot be compared to the low drop 
or low drive. To the author’s mind, a doubles team 
should always strive to make the opposing side be the 
first to “clear” the shuttle. 

The majority of players experience difficulty in deal- 
ing with the low drive service which is made from the 
outside boundary line of the right court and is directed 
along the backhand of the receiver. 

Earlier in this article the player was advised to stand 
close to the center line to receive and the shuttle should 
be played by a forehand round-the-head stroke if pos- 
sible, the shuttle being driven quickly back at the 
server or dropped just over the net. If the stroke is 
played off the backhand, it is best to use the drop shot 
and the shuttle should be “taken” as high as possibile. 

It would not be amiss to mention again the advisabil- 
ity of smashing nine out of every ten high services which 
are made to you. This smashing is not necessarily done 
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to win points outright, but to allow your side to 80 on 
the attack, the aim of all successful doubles combina. 
tions. 





The receiver should be careful to obverve the rule 
which states that no movement on his part may be made 
until the shuttle has been struck by the racket of the 
server. One has only to witness a friendly double 
match in progress, to see how many times this important 
rule is: broken. 


In nine cases out of ten, the rule is broken quite yp. 
intentionally but the fact remains that fouls in this re. 
gard occur far too frequently through the Over-anxioys- 
ness of the receiver to unnerve the server by his “rush. 
ing”’ tactics. 

A “loose” short service can be successfully “put 
away” by quick action on the part of the receiver after 
the shuttle has been struck by the server. It is jm. 
portant that the player remain still and do nothing to 
unsight the server until after the service has been de. 
livered. 





Education Goes Camping 


(Continued from Page 592) 


education. School camping should lend itself to larger 
educational administrative units whereby facilities and 
a central camp staff could serve a large area. Such 
provisions for central finance and participation by sev- 
eral school districts should be incorporated in a camp- 
ing law. 


Public Support and Finance 


The financing of adequate public education is still 
a problem in many school districts, and expanding pro- 
grams have to be evaluated carefully in terms of costs. 
Schools, therefore, wili have to plan carefully in adding 
camping to the curriculum. In many cases, the problem 
may be approached experimentally, developing a pro- 
gram step by step, and using simple and inexpensive 
facilities. It may be necessary to start with limited 
numbers of students, perhaps with day camping or 
occasional trips. Several schools in an area might well 
ioin together in a camping venture, employing a com- 
mon staff and making maximum use of facilities. In 
the early stages it may be necessary for community 
groups, clubs, and organizations to assist in financing 
the project. Experience in Michigan indicates that 
school camps may be financed in several ways, as fol- 
lows: (1) funds from school districts, (2) fees paid by 
parents to cover cost of food and lodging, (3) com- 
munity chest funds, (4) contributions from individuals 
and organizations. Eventually school camping should 
be included in the regular school budget, except the 
cost of food and lodging. Since public education has 
never assumed such costs for children, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect parents to pay for those items while 
children are at camp. Other arrangements can and are 
being made for children whose parents are unable to 
pay. Camping, like other phases of education, wil' find 
its way into the educational system as it meets the 
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needs of boys and girls and as parents sense its values 
in the lives of their children. 


Responsibility of State Agenc:es 


Camping, as a part of public education, should reach 
gil children, which in turn, affects all of the homes in a 
community. If it is a part of public education, the 
Department of Public Instruction of the state has a 
responsibility to give leadership in the development of 
effective programs. Other state agencies have a distinct 
role, such as the Department of Conservation. Since 
camping involves the use of public lands and natural 
resources, and also serves as another oppcr:unity for 
jearning the wise use of such resources, the Department 
of Conserv?tion, along with the Department of Educa- 
tion, shoula piay a major roe in the development of 
school camping. Many conservation departments al- 
ready have extensive recreation programs involving 
camping for adults and family groups, but camping, as 
a part of the education of all the children, will be of 
even greater significance in the long-time plan of con- 
servation. In Michigan, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Department of Conservation have 
entered into a joint enterprise to bring together the 
great natural resources and outdoor education, The 
plan is intended to enable the people of Michigan to 
enter more fully into the possession, enjoyment, and 
use of their natural resources and the more complete 
cultivation of their natural endowments. A joint plan 
of operations should lead to an improved process of 
education and the more complete development and utili- 
zation of the natural resources of the state. One phase 
of the plan is a staff to do research, furnish consultant 
service to schools, develop needed policies, plans, and 
materials in helping schools move forward in a pro- 
gram of camping and outdoor education. The Con- 
servation Department furnishes a staff member to the 
Department of Public Instruction who serves in the 
Division of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
School Camping, and Outdoor Education. Funds for 
the experimental aspects of the program are made 
available by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. This plan 
is mentioned as an illustration of how state agencies 
may coordinate efforts in common problems, and in no 
fields could such cooperation of two great agencies be 
more unique. 


The Job Ahead 


If camping experience is to be provided for all the 
children, there is much to be done by all agencies in 
groups concerned. Much fine camping experience is 
being provided now by private and public groups, and 
such benefits to the youth involved needs to be extended 
to others. Thus, schools, private camps, social and 
public agencies will need to work very closely to- 
gether. School camps will only stimulate the interest 
and desire for more camping which, in turn, will call 
for more extended programs by groups already in the 
camping business. Some recreation programs are al- 
ready including day camping, and outdoor recreation 
needs to be extended to more and more people. The 
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BATHING CAPS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


193——Headshaped 
Moulded Aviator 
with Chin Strap 
Watertight Feature 
White Only 


$5.33 Dozen 


200—Smooth, Flat 
Diver, White Only 


$2.73 Dozen 


SPECIALTY CAPS 


194—U. S. Howland 
$7.07 Dozen 


198—Lane Stay Dry 
$6.66 Dozen 


White Only 
Assorted Designs 





CHAMOIS 
BANDEAU 


An excellent 
adjunct to 
any bathing 
cap 
No. 400 


$5.60 Dozen 





OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
































BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 
completion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education, A.M.A. approved physical 
therapy, or the dance may be chosen at the end 


of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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DISC 


DANCE RECORDS 


DESIGNED FOR DANCING BY ALBERT BUTLER 


THE STANDARDIZED RECORD 
FOR DANCE PARTIES 
AND TEACHING 


NOW AVAILABLE— 

Six Albums of Four Records each 

@ Standard FOXTROT Favorites 

@ Modern FOXTROT Hits 

@ WALTZES 
@ RUMBAS 

@ SAMBAS 

@ TANGOS 


“Ballroom Discs” feature— 
Authentic Rhythmic Accents 
No Vocals — Strict Tempos 


Write for literature to 


ALBERT BUTLER SCHOOL 


36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 
See Article “Classic Social Dance” in May issue. 
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moves ahead, and additional printed materials neeg to 
be developed for those interested in planning Programs 
An exchange of experiences will be helpful as the varie 
ous communities throughout the nation develop educa. 
tional camping programs. Much research is also needed 
to determine sound educational practices. Those who 
have a flare for outdoor education will find challenging 
days ahead in extending education into Nature’s great 


laboratory. a 





Wartime Physical Training 


(Continued from Page 601) 


eleven months of the year. 

Most men do not engage in energy-consuming actiy- 
ities without knowing the reason therefor. Signs in 
barracks, posters in prominent and conspicuous loca- 
tions, testimonials by athletic leaders, films and jn. 
formative talks during rest periods indoctrinated and 
motivated the service man with the physiological, psy- 
chological, and sociological edvantages of game partici- 
pation and hygienic living. 

The best equipment had to be utilized in order to 
sustain the interests of these converts. In the early 
stages of the war, adequate athletic equipment was not 
available for issue to supply our increasing Army and 
Navy needs. Neither were ample funds established 
with which to buy the required supplies. Physical edu- 
cators, recently inducted or commissioned, organized, 
in addition to their other duties, inter-post athletic 
teams. These teams, playing in games sponsored by 
patriotic organizations, provided revenue with which to 
purchase athletic equipment in the quantity and quality 
necessary to stimulate millions to participate enthusi- 
astically in physical training and intra-organization (in- 
tramural) leagues, tournaments, ladders, and contests. 
The intramural program, not as spectacular nor as well 
publicized as the inter-post events, accorded thousands 
of service men an opportunity to achieve their secret 
athletic ambition—to play on an organized team, to 
have a coach who was interested in his players, to have 
loyal supporters, and to have one’s own uniform. 

To eliminate unnecessary expenditures, salvage ma- 
terials were used in manufacturing athletic equipment. 
Bar bells were constructed from concrete placed in dis- 
carded cans inserted on random lengths of pipe. Hand- 
ball courts appeared as the salvage lumber pile disap- 
peared. Used plywood, donated by a civilian construc 
tion firm, served as forming for a swimming pool. Days 
later, this same plywood, cleaned-up, painted, and 
sealed had been converted into fanshaped basketball 
goals. Frequently, personnel studying a military trade 
would practice their newly learned skill in patching @ 
football bladder, resewing a torn punching bag seam, 
or building obstacle courses. Every possible method of 
improvisation and economy was employed in the interest 
of conservation of time and money. 
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Hillyard’s STAR Gym finish is 
g high quality product, con- 
tributing to added safety for 
the players with its non-skid, 
no-glare surface and giving 
the spectators fast, eye-appeal 
play. This beautiful finish with 
its easy Maintenance and long 
wearing qualities is greatly 
favored by many of the coun- 
try’s best known maintenance 
engineers. Successful Coaches 
and famous winning teams 
agree that it is a great surface 


to play upon. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your 
community with answers to any vexing floor prob- 
lem, his advice on proper floor treatments and main- 
tenance is given free, call or wire us today, no ob- 


ligation. 
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Service physical educators not only obtained valuable 
teaching experience but they also procured practical ap- 
plication, extension knowledge, and “know how” in de- 
vising and employing efficient administrative tech- 
niques. The continuous polishing of military tactical 
training necessitated the establishment of physical edu- 
cation principles and practices which were sound yet 
flexible. Administrative procedures were based on the 
requirements that thousands of man hours per week 
would be devoted to physical training. These hours 
were precious. Only the most efficient instructional 
methods would endure. Commanding generals did not 
tolerate unproductive instruction and lackadaisical ad- 
ministration. These economies, ingenuity, and experi- 
ences w:l! be offered to our school systems. Let’s hope 
these qualities are converted to peacetime utilization. 

»« 





Shortage of Dance Teachers 
(Continued from Page 593) 


Teachers of dance should make a critical analysis and 
evaluation of what has been done in the time allotted to 
the dance training. Has the material been presented on 
the level of the students? Are they aware of the im- 
portance of dance participation by the elementary and 
secondary school pupils? Are the students given a 
background of material suitable for the junior and senior 
high school level ? 


Dance teachers often tend to bury themselves so com- 
pletely in the development of their subject that they for- 
get that it is only through their efforts that adminis- 
trators, colleagues, students, and the general public are 
made aware of the values of the dance in an educational 
program. A promotional program, utilizing all the 
means that are educationally sound and feasible should 
be kept constantly in mind. Lecture-demonstrations, 
dance evenings open to the public, movies, bulletin 
boards, special classes taught by visiting instructors, 
symposia, and workshops are some of the media which 
serve to keep dance before the public and which give 
meaning and impetus to the program. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW TO: 

THE PROGRESSIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
One year (2 issues) $1—Sing!e copy 60c 
ORDER THROUGH THE 
PH! DELTA Pl MAGAZINE AGENCY 
105 East Third Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 








Administrators, who recognize the values that dance 
can make to the physical, mental, and emotional de. 
velopment of the individual, will be interested in settin 
up a well-rounded rhythm program. They will realize 
the important carry-over value*to the leisure-time actiy. 
ities and recreational programs. Practical considera. 
tions which must be taken into account if dance train. 
ing is to be successful are the following: adequate 
space for conducting classes, (2) a competent Pianist, 
and (3) a teaching schedule which allows time for plan. 
ning and for the preparation which is necessary in the 
conduct of any creative activity. The teacher-training 
departments should realize that specialized training jg 
required and should make a re-evaluation of the offer. 
ings and put into effect changes which are essential in 
order to send out adequately trained teachers. 

The problems which have been presented and dis- 
cussed in this article are not insurmountable. With the 
cooperation of administrators and teachers, they can 
be solved. me 





The Basic Dilemma 
(Continued from Page 584) 


all its members recognize their common objective and 
realize their individuality the more by holding within 
control the personal desires, where they exist, that 
would make shared effort impossible. And this is just 
as true on the back lot as it is in the finest stadium. 
Moreover, it is just as true in life generally as it is 
on the playing fields. Wherever men associate, at that 
point, if democracy is to prevail, freedom must emerge 
through the quality of our shared acts and control must 
justify itself in terms of bringing a greater freedom to 
all. 


What is at issue so far as education is concerned is 
that we create a total school atmosphere, in classroom 
and shop, in the halls and on the playing fields, within 
which our young people may get the feel of associating 
with others on a level of genuine respect. This is not 
a textbook matter, nor is it one that may be handled 
by administrative edict. It is rather, a matter of ap- 
proaching life in terms of intelligence, leaving blind 
habit and confining prejudice behind. It is a matter of 
realizing that selfishness and special privilege are snares 
and delusions. It is a matter of simple human decency, 
a decency transformed into a compelling ideal through 
the efforts of the brave men of all lands who have gone 
to their deaths in the hope that those who remained 
might make respect for humankind a reality in their 
daily operations. 





AMOS L. CHALIF 

LEON VARKAS 

EDWARD SINCLAIR 
FRED C. FREDDIN 


Dinloma awarded. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 





LOUIS H. CHALIF 


FRANCES L. CHALIF 
PACO CANSINO 
JEANNE PETERSON 


Est. 4] yrs. Winter & Summer School courses. 
= — Intensive professional and teachers’ courses. > 


Steinway Hall 504-508 113 West 57th Street 


% DANCES _ by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable and Useful 
5 Text Books 
* 3 Folk Dance Books 
18 Minute Ballet 
“Snowflakes”’ 
Music & Descrip. $7.50 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Dream Hospital 


5 i= hospital depicted here exists only in the hearts of 
men and women who are losing the grim battle with cancer. 
And in the imagination of other men and women who want 
desperately to provide a haven for these victims in need of 
hope and care to sustain them in the few months or years 
still remaining to them. 


Actually, there is not a single such hospital anywhere 
devoted exclusively to these unfortunates who may be 
beyond the help of medical sciences, but who are still 
certainly in urgent need of hospital care. And only a 
limited, woefully insufficient number of beds available to 
them in other hospitals. 


Edoring the long years of the war we gave up our plans 
for the building of this dream hospital... Hope Institute. 


Bu: now we are more than ever determined to see it 
rise in stone and steel. A model hospital, the first of its kind 
...cheerful and comfortable in every way... with more 
the atmosphere of an apartment hotel than of a cold institu- 
tion. Where the patients, depending upon their condition, 
can enjoy the warm hospitality of lounge and dining room, 


or retire to the merciful seclusion of a private room. 


Wat do we need to build this hospital now? You. 
Every dollar or penny you can scrape together for it. 
Whether or not you know this tragedy from bitter personal 
experience...the tragedy of whole families, endlessly 
frustrated in their determination to care for a doomed 
member... give as generously as you can. Please fill out 
the coupon below and mail with your contribution. It will 


make this hospital more than a dream. 
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85 FRANKLIN STREET ® NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 
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Make checks payable to Abbott Kimball, 
Treasurer of the National Cancer Foundation, 
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THE NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 


Affiliated with 
THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR THE CARE OF ADVANCED CANCER PATIENTS 
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NOSE CLIP = 
Protects Sinus > §) 
@ Teaches correct breathing form. » 


@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians and Hea!lth Educators. 







COMMENDED 
WY PARENTS’ 








At your local Drug, Sporting 
Goods or Dept. store. Or write 


HEALTH -0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway e New Yark 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


% For young women with college entrance requirements, 
a four-year program in physical education and physical 
therapy leading to a B.S. in Education. Physical therapy 
program approved by American Medical Association. 





% June Camp on Cape Cod emphasizes sports instruction— 
sailing, riding, swimming, tennis, archery, campcraft, canoe- 
ing. Skiing stressed in winter sports session. Desirable resi- 
dences. Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 


109 South Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Massachusetts 


































Created by NISSEN—First Name in Trampolining — the 1947 
Flashfold Trampoline represents the latest step in America’s 
popular gymnastic sport. Folds quickly and compactly. Write 
for FREE Literature. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Avenue NW Cedar Rapids, lowa 





































Choose CAPEZIO 
Footwear and Accessories 
for Dance In Education 


Wear the scientifically crafted footwear and access- 
ories Capezio has created tur famous _ professional 
dancers for over 50 years!* Send for our free PE cata- 
logue, illustrating a wide selection of scientifically 
designed footwear and accessories for Modern Dance 
and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 


* Established 1887 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 
Agencies in all leading cities 















This is the educational charter which it is ourg to 
accept or reject at this moment. And in an atomic 
moment there can be but one answer from the demo. 
cratic side. The way of intelligence is always better 
than the way of an authority blindly followed. This is 
why democracy appeals to our young people when they 
have a chance to experience it. They are not inherently 
selfish, nor are they born with prejudice. They take on, 
as they cannot avoid, ihe patterns of life with which we 
surround them, They will, if we are intelligent enough 
to have it so, take on the democratic pattern with as 
much of rapidity as we can create it within their ex. 
periences. Our dilemma can be solved, but only, | 
think, as an aggressive educational profession sets itself 
to the task. ma 





The Inter-American Program 
(Continued from Page 589) 


they left for California. There they followed a full 
year of a carefully planned curriculum including the 
basic techniques of health education and its application 
to individual problems. Before returning to their own 
countries, it seemed desirable to provide most of them 
with opportunities to observe health education programs 
in action. Contacts with directors of such programs 
were made by Dr. Brown and when details had been 
worked out, all travel arrangements and travel stipends 
were provided by the Washington office. It is most 
gratifying to learn that most of the people who com- 
prise this special group are now engaged in the promo- 
tion of health education in their home countries. Some 
are employed in health departments, some in schools 
and others in the health centers built and operated un- 
der the cooperative agreements between our government 
and the health ministries of the other republics. ° 


While the program of training planned for this group 
of health educators has been described in some detail, 
it may be said that the same planning was worked out 
for the many students in other fields of public health 
who came to the United States under auspices of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. During these years 
of association with our Latin-American guests, we have 
formed a high opinion of their personal and professional 
caliber. They are filled with zeal for their studies, have 
a profound respect for the importance of their obliga- 
tions and are imbued with the earnest desire to use their 
knowledge in the service of their fellow countrymen. 
Of immediate consequence to public health in Latin 
America is the fact that, living for a year in this pre- 
dominantly public health world, the visitors have an un- 
excelled opportunity to study the history and progress of 
the public health movement, to witness obstacles to this 
progress, and to learn how these may be overcome. The 
conclusions they draw from this information will pro- 
vide them with many useful tools which may be re- 
shaped to enrich the accomplishments of public health 
in their own countries. 
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There is already evidence that the experience of these 
eople gained from our public health institutions is in- 
spring them to raise scientific standards of the profes- 
sion in other parts of this hemisphere. The combined 
jmpact of their work will help to overcome one of the 
greatest obstacles to the advancement of public health, 
namely, the shortage of highly skilled and devoted pub- 
lic health leaders. To the people of Latin America the 
long-range benefits of this program wili mean a healthier 
population, better educated to meet public health prob- 
jems and better economic conditions which are sure to 
follow in the wake of better health. »« 





Guidance in Education 
(Continued from Page 585) 


star on the football team. When he came for a confer- 
ence, it was obvious that he had a problem of a very 
personal nature. After several attempts he finally said, 
“How do you know if you’re in love?” The writer used 
this illustration which apparently clarified the situation 
for the young man: 


If you should take a bundle of sticks and tie them together 
with one cord, you would not expect them to hold together 
very long. If you took two cords, the assurance would be a 
little greater, but many cords would be necessary in order to 
be certain of success. The same basis can be used in judging 
whether or not a comradeship is broad enough to insure a 
lasting union. 


In appraising his own problem, the young man left 
no doubt but that there was a strong bond of physical 
attraction between himself and the young lady. He was 
not so naive, however, but that he realized this attrac- 
tion was not, let us say, a unique experience. As a 
single lasting bond he agreed physical attraction was 
powerful and important but not sufficient in itself. His 
list of other common interests included dancing (he ad- 
mitted he did not enjoy it because he had not learned 
to dance very well) ; going to movies (he agreed that 
one need not be very discriminating to find a suitable 
companion for this activity) ; football (he was reminded 
that he might possibly lose his “hero halo” after college 
and that the number of weeks each year they might go 
to games together was rather limited). At the end of 
about a half hour the young man answered his own 
question. He also decided to try to find time to develop 
some leisure-time skills besides football. 


4. Will I be a spectator or participator after college? 


This question was designed to help broaden the in- 
terests of students who are inclined to concentrate on 
team games or on a single activity dependent on season, 
weather, equipment, or facilities. The value of team 
games was not minimized in the discussion but students 
were warned of the danger of permitting team games 
to monopolize their full time. They were encouraged to 
look to the future and check the list for activities that 
might carry over until the age of thirty, from thirty to 
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Standard Works in 
Physieal Edueation 


BOWEN’S APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 
Fifth edition. 361 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


DAVIESS ON SWIMMING 
173 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.25. 


DREW’S INDIVIDUAL GYMNASTICS 
Fifth edition. 253 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75. 


GLASSOW’S FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL EDU- 


CATION 
143 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 


HAWLEY’S KINESIOLOGY OF CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 
268 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75. 


LEONARD’S HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


New (3d) edition. In press. 


MORRISON AND CHENOWETH’S NORMAL AND ELEF- 


MENTARY PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
Third edition. 368 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 


THORNDIKE’S ATHLETIC INJURIES 
Second edition. 216 pages, illustrated with 105 engrav- 
ings. Cloth, $3.00. 


THORNDIKE’S MANUAL OF BANDAGING, STRAPPING 


AND SPLINTING 
144 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











“AB C’s of Public 
Relations for Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 


How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 


No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 





































GAMES AND DANCES 


by 


WILLIAM A. STECHER, Former Director of Physical 
Education, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

and 
GROVER W. MUELLER, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Fifth Edition. Illustrated. Cloth. $3.00 


This book contains a selection of worthwhile games, 
dances, sports, track and field events, stunts, demon- 
strations, and even a full length pageant. There are 
helpful suggestions for organizing, conducting, and 
teaching all these types of activities. Much of the re- 
quired music for dances and demonstration numbers 
is printed right in the book; in other cases recommended 
titles are listed. Wherever phonograph records are 
available, their numbers are listed. This book will be 
welcomed by directors of activities in teachers’ col- 
leges, schools, recreation centers, piaygrounds, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, camps, and picnics. Now over 400 
pages, it is probably the most comprehensive book of 
its kind ever published. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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fifty, and those ordinarily continued after fifty, They 
considered the difficulty adults have in nearning new 
skills. It was pointed out that the reason is not because 
older people are unable to learn but because few of them 
are willing to go through the stage of being a “qyh” 
Adults are expected to “know how.” Other handicaps 
to adult learning were stressed such as lack of time anq 
equipment, lack of a teacher, distance from necessary 
facilities, and the physical limitations that frequently 
accompany maturity, particularly when health has been 
neglected. 


5. What is my four-year plan for improving leisure. 
time skills? 


Summer vacations were included in the four-year 
program made by each student. An annual check-up 
is planned to show each student how she is progressing 
and to give the college faculty some indication of the 
value of their efforts. It is hoped that a discussion of 
this type will encourage the development of a greater 
number of well-rounded students who have more than 
the ordinary capacity for comradeship and for greater 
satisfaction in living, me 





Phi Delta Pi 


(Continued from Page 599) 


public within a short time. 


Scholastic Loan.—A Scholastic Loan Fund is main- 
tained in order to make financial aid available to those 
members of the fraternity who have such need for 
continuing their professional education. Four mem- 
bers have taken advantage of this loan in recent years. 

Magazine Agency.—Phi Delta Pi maintains a mag- 
azine agency to raise funds for the maintenance of the 
Camp for Underprivileged Children. 

Professional Standards.—A Professional Standards 
Committee is active in maintaining high standards in 
physical education for girls. It also endeavors to pre- 
vent the exploitation of girls in athletics by arousing 
public sentiment against such practices and by bringing 
pressure to bear in order to discourage and eliminate ex- 
ploitation. The Committee has conducted important re- 
search on athletic standards for girls in colleges and 
universities. 





Publications 


1. The Progressive Physical Educator is a profes- 
sional publication published semi-annually in May and 
December and is the official publication of the Fra- 
ternity. The magazine not only serves the membership 
but many non-members, both men and women, have 
subscribed in the past. The Progressive Physical Edu- 
cator is used as a source of reference in many college 
and public libraries. Last year subscriptions were re- 
ceived from Canada, Hawaii, South Africa, Russia, 
Palestine, and China. A glance at the table of contents 
will reveal the names of numerous outstanding leaders 
in the field of health, physical education, recreation, and 
education. 
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2, The Newsletter, better known to the members as 
‘The Bark and Howl,” is devoted entirely to social 
events and fraternal material vital to the entire member- 


* ship. This bulletin is published three times annually 


and distributed to all the members. 

3, The Handbook contains the Constitution, By-laws 
and important fraternity matter and is published fol- 
lowing each National Convention. 

4, Phi Delta Pi—Who? What? Why? is a booklet 
which is issued in order to acquaint those who are 
anticipating affiliation, with the important facts con- 
cerning the Fraternity. 

A paid Executive Secretary maintains her office at 
4170 Bates Street, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 

Phi Delta Pi is just beginning to recover from the 
effects of the war. Many chapters are reorganizing 
which means that the professional services will be ex- 
tended beyond the present limitations. The program, 
which has been planned for the coming year insures 
the expansion of chapters and membership, a new sym- 
posium and closer and continued cooperation with the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation with which we are proud to be affiliated. 


> 





Progress Under the New Law 


(Continued from Page 597) 


stone of many examination programs now in operation, 
The school administrators have been intensely active in 
the programs although in many instances additional 
work and expense was necessary before adequate pro- 
grams were established. 

There is still a long way to go and many obstacles 
to be overcome before the programs in the state will 
be functioning according to the provisions of the new 
law. The shortage of women physical education teach- 
ers is very critical and a few high schools are now 
unable to offer girls’ physical education because of the 
inability to secure teachers. As is true in many other 
subjects today, a large number of men and women 
are teaching physical education under emergency ap- 
proval having little or no training in the field. In 
many of these instances the teaching and enthusiasm 
of students for physical education is not the best. Many 
schools lack indoor space in which to carry on an 
effective program during the winter months. 

On the brighter side of the picture is the fact that the 
shortage of men physical education teachers and athletic 
coaches is almost over. Dozens of schools are planning 
to expand their facilities as soon as conditions will per- 
mit so that within four or five years few schools will 
remain that are unable to offer health and physical 
education daily for all students. The shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is being met by a concentrated effort on 
the part of the Illinois Physical Education Association 
and the teachers’ colleges of Illinois to interest students 
with outstanding personalities and abilities to enter the 
field. »« 
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Chalking Up 
A Record 


McArthur School Towels are 
chalking up plenty of rec- 
ords when it comes to long, 
efficient, economical! service 
in locker rooms throughout 
the country. For McArthur’s 
soft, absorbent Super-Gyms 
are a fa.orite with students, 
and the economy afforded by 
their year in, year out service 
makes them the first choice 
with schools. For availabil- 
ities and information about 
the money-saving -McArthur 
School Towel Plan, write Geo. 
McArthur & Sons, Inc., Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin. 


McArthur 


Super-Gym and Super-Turk 


School Jewels 
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Recent Publications - - - 


Official Ice Hockey, 1947. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
44th St., New York City 18. 94 pages, 50c. (Official rules, 
reviews, articles, illustrations. ) 

Official Basketball Guide, 1946-47 (Men). A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 67 West 44th St. New York City 18. 255 pages, 50c. 
(Official rules, articles, pictures, all-star selections.) 

Official Basketball Guide, 1946-47 (Women). A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 156 pages, 35c. 
(Official rules, articles, bibliography.) 

Official Soccer Guide, 1946 (Men). A. S. Barnes and Co., 
67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 93 pages, 50c. (Official 
rules, articles, illustrations. ) 

What Teachers See. George M. Wheatley and committee. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., New York 
City 10. 32 pages, free to school administrators and teachers. 
(A guide for elementary teachers, in color, to help them to 
know signs of good health and departures from the normal in 
children. ) 

How to Keep Your Family Healthy. Compiled by editors of 
Look Magazine. Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17. 91 pages, $1.00. (Group of articles on health 
problems describing most recent medical findings and how they 
affect the family.) 

Occupational Brief, No. 154: Physical Education Teachers. 
Alice H. Frankel. Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash, Chicago 4. 4 pages, 15c. (Information regarding 
qualifications, opportunities, salary, etc., of physical education 
teachers.) 

Home Construction of Playground and School Apparatus. 
C. M. Bedford. Saskatchewan Recreation Movement, 51 
Canada Life Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. 49 pages, 25c. 
(How to make outdoor playground, game, and athletic ap- 
paratus for community, school, and home.) 

Essentials for Developing Community Recreation. Athletic 
Institute, 209 South State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 27 pages, 25c. 
discounts on quantity orders. (A guide for individuals seeking 
information on development of community recreation. ) 

Annual Report of the International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 49th 
St., New York City. 135 pages, no price given. (Control and 
investigation of certain diseases with emphasis on yellow 
fever, malaria, influenza including sections on state and local 
health services and public health education.) 

Safety Education for Teachers, Part I. American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and National Commission on Safety 
Education. National Education Association, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 62 pages, 30c, discounts on quantity or- 
ders. (Guide for administrators in teachers’ colleges and 
schools of education.) 

How Heredity Builds Our Lives. Robert Cook and Barbara 
S. Burks. American Genetic Association, Washington 5, D. C. 
64 pages, 75c. (Influence of various factors on growth and 
development. ) 

wimming Pool Data and Reference Annual. 14th ed. Hoff- 
man-Harris, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York City 16. 134 
pages, $3.00. (Up-to-date pool information on design, con- 
struction, equipment, sanitation, etc.) 

Medical Care for the People of New York State. Report of 
the New York Legislative Commission on Medical Care. 504 
pages, free. (Comprehensive report on various aspects of 
medical care—need, cost public and private, extent and cost of 
medical insurance—in New York presented as guide for other 
state and federal studies.) 

How Can We Teach About Sex? Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St. New York 
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City 16. 32 pages, 10c. (The author lists several important» 
“don’ts” in teaching sex education.) ng 

Vocational and Professional Monographs: Physical Educa © 
tion. George K. Makechnie. Bellman Publishing Co., Inc. 83 
Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 21 pages, 75c. (One of a 
series of occupational booklets supplying information aboyt 
scholastic and personal qualifications, opportunities in the pre. 
fession and industry, remuneration, advantages and disadvan. 
tages. ) 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - -- 
B 


vane, Serene 

“Physical Fitness of Men Entering The Army Air Forces” ™ 
R. A. Weiss and P. V. Karpovich. Research Quarterly, 
17:3 (Oct., 1946). ; 
In this study testing is conducted so that emphasis in the 

program could be based on needs of the body, and for check ~ 

on progress. The physical fitness test (sit-ups, pull-ups, and” 
300-yard shuttle-run) was given to 4,172 men. The mean ~ 
scores for the pull-ups and the shuttle-run fall into the upper 
end of the “poor” classification of the official AAF testing 
score card; and for the sit-ups, they fall into the lower end 
of the scale. 

“The Relation of Recreational Participation To Industrial 
Efficiency.” C. E. Creed. Research Quarterly, 17:3 (Oct. 
1946). 

Emphasis on industrial recreation has been on the increase,” 
Has this participation resulted in increased industrial effici- 
ency? The individual’s rating was obtained from a question- 
naire and from the superintendents’ rating. The number of 
recreational activities in which the individual participated was_ 
studied. The investigator found a relationship between recre- ~ 
ational participation and industrial efficiency, and further that © 
the “better” employees tend to participate in similar activities, 
with no special significance between active and _ passive 
activities. 

“Report of a Study on Administration and Finance of High 
Schoo! Athletics for Boys.” R. Evans and R. Berry. Re- 
search Quarterly, 17:3 (Oct., 1946). 

A study was made of the problems confronting adminis- 
trators of high school athletics. On the basis of a check list 
submitted by authorities, conclusions were drawn. They cover 
the phases of number of teams, compensation, type of sports, 
financial support, cost, boards of control, admission charges, 
and insurance. 

“A Study of Some Relationships Between Performance Tests 
and Certain Physiological Measures Associated with Maxi- 
mal and Submaximal Work.” P. Hodgson, A. F. Lopez, 
M. Pilliard and A. S. Newman. Research Quarterly, 17:3 
(Oct., 1946). ; 
Interrelations were studied between (1) performance in 

runs of 50 and 200 yards and in maximal number of steps on 

a 12” stool; (2) a test based upon performance in stool step- 

ping and the response of the heart to it; and (3) certain 

physiological measures during and following a standard sub- 

maximal exercise of 8 minutes’ duration and following 4 

maximal exercise during which the subject worked, presum- 

ably to exhaustion. 

The subjécts numbered from 49 down to 13, and were 
college women majoring in physical education and women 
teachers of physical education. 

Physiological responses associated with maximal work 
showed practically no significant relation to performance Of 
the oxygen supply criterion. Other relationships found were 
low, but further study was indicated. 
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one gift would please them all ? 


No matter what their tastes... their hobbies . . . their likes or 
dislikes . . . there’s one gift that will please them, each and every one. 


That gift is a United States Savings Bond. 


This Christmas, put at least one Savings Bond under the tree for 
someone you love. 
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Matter, and Title 


First number refers to issue, second 
to page; e.g., 4:212 refers to April, 
page 212. No. 1 is January; No. 2, 
February; No. 3, March; No. 4, April; 
No. 5, May; No. 6, June; No. 7, Sep- 
tember; No. 8, October; No. 9, Novem- 
ber; No. 10, December. 
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Gulick Award, 1947, The. 10:594. 

Honor Award Fellows—1946. Committee Re- 
port. 6:329 

Honor Award Fellows—1947. - Frederick W. 
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How They Did It. 3:174 

Membership pene, 1945- 46. Ben W. 
Miller. 8:45 

Report of the on in Health Educa- 
tion. Bess Exton. 2403. 

Report of the Editor and Assistant Secretary, 
Mary Wibel. 7:401. 

Report of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ben W. Miller. 7:398. 

Report of the President. W. L. Hughes. 
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Recreation—As Essential Community Service, 


Adequate _— Standards. Committee Re- 
port. 7478 
AFFILIATED ‘ORGANIZATIONS 
American Academy of Physical Education, 
The. Jay B. Nash. 1:8. 
Ame ican School Health Association, The. 
Charles H. Keene. 3:147 
American Physiotherapy Association, The. 
Jessie L. Stevenson. 4:212. 
Boys’ Clubs of America, The. Walter M. 
Hall. 6:343 
Canadian Physical Education Association, The. 
Doris W. Plewes. 5:273. 
College Physical Education guneincion, The, 
Glenn W. Howard. 7:41 
Delta Psi Kappa. Estelle Gilman, 8:482. 
National Association of Physical Education 


for College Women, The. Dorothy S. 
A’nsworth. 9:525. 

Phi Delta Pi. Martha A. Gable and Josephine 
Christaldi. 10:598. 


Society of State Directors of Health and 
ev Education, The. George W. Ayars. 


AINSWORTH, Dorothy S. The National As- 
soc‘ation of Physical Education for College 
omen. 9:525, 
ALLISON, Samve! D., and June Johnson. 
VD is Being Taught in Hawaii’s Schools. 


s2139. 

Air Pass: A_Lead-Up ae for Basketball. 
Kathryn McCabe. 2:9 

American Academy of Physical Education, The. 
Jay B. Nash. 1:8 

American Physiotherapy Association, The. Jessie 

Stevenson. 4:212. 

American School Health Association, The. 
Charles H. Keene. 3:147. 

An Ounce of Prevention. Natalie Reichart. 


9:552 

ANDREWS, Ralph J., and G. D. Wilson. Re- 
medial Swimming. 2:70. 

Another Call to Arms. Elwood C. Davis. 3:154. 

Are We Going to Reconvert? H. E. Pd 
and Arthur Four'er. 4:222 
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Ita Weaver 


The International fame and acceptance of 
WEAVER Softballs has been won by super 
construction — super service — super per- 
formance and Real Economy. 

WEAVER Official Grade Softballs are the 
choice of leading schools, playgrounds, 
recreation centers and industrial teams. They 
are Steam Treated for toughness, adding extra 
wear. The Kapok centers of quality long 


vs 
ELECTED pstitt 


AVER \CHOL 































fibre and exclusive method of winding pre- 
serves their shape and provides top perform- 
ance under all playing conditions. Use, 
recommend and demand WEAVER. 


ORIGINAL PIONEERS 
The WEAVER Scholastic Playballs and the 
WINTARK Rubber Covered. Cord Wound 
Basketball, were the FIRST Balls of this 
type introduced and successfully used. 


WINTARK POLICY WINS FOR DEALERS—WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 


with horsehide grain. 


WEAVER FEATURES 
Kapok is STEAM TREATED 
for toughness and extra wear. 
Gum (Latexed) Winding, pro- 
vides rubber cushion between 
cords. Durable rubber cover 


SALES COMPANY 






; AMERICA’S FOREMOST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT =| 
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BASKETBALL! 


As Demonstrated By | 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OKLAHOMA A & M TEAM 


a series of six, 16mm sound, 
instructional fiims on the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BASKETBALL 


running time approximately one hour 



























Calculated to improve individual and team perform- 
ance on the basketball court, this film series skillfully 
presents and explains every major aspect of the game. 
Under Coach Henry Iba’s guidance, the star “Aggie” 
aggregration that emerged this year with the national 
basketball championship for the second successive 
time, demonstrates the art of successful basketball play 


in fundamental terms. PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP 





BASKETBALL! was specifically designed as a coach’s rant ; ; 

aid in the building of a winning team. It, too, may be The same Oklahoma A & M basketball squad that 
used effectively for introducing to the sports enthusiast earned nation-wide repute for the past two years, 
the finer points of this fast, thrilling game. paced by the famous seven-foot all-America center, 


Bob Kurland, demonstrates the caliber of play that 
Arranged for the spells victory, 
convenience of 
coaches in six indi- 
vidual though inte- 
grated films, the 
series demonstrates: 
individual offense, 
individual defense, 
team styles of play, 
Iba’s 21 famous of- 


Narrated by 
BILL SLATER 


THE EXCITING 
ACTION OF 
AMERICA’S MOST 





fensive plays diag- POPULAR GAME, 

nosed, strategy and 

diills. TRANSLATED 

Slow motion, close-ups, and unique camera angles are used, INTO FUNDAMENTALS 3 e 
with plays analyzed and interpreted by narration. Superior , 
photography lends sharpness of detail to fast moving action. Purchase price of the entire series: $150 


10% discount with advance payment of $15, if ordered by December 15th, 1946 
payment to be refunded if not satisfied. 


AN ASSOCIATION FItMS PRODUCTION 






Produced and Directed by * ¢ +s 
EDMUND DORFMANN To ensure early delivery, at lower cost, place your 
President, American Institute of Motion Pictures advance order with our New York office NOW! 





GEE crc Rc — 





AssociaTIGN FitMs 


(¥.M.C. A. MOTION, PICTURE BUREAU) 
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